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Here’s a quality ‘mimeo’ that’s 
designed like a printing press... 





























Your office girl can now produce your 
own forms, bulletins, advertising 
literature and even illustrated catalog 
pages... in color, too! Gestetner, the 
world’s most widely used duplicator, 
makes it all possible with its printing- 
press design which includes such 
features as dual cylinders, silk screen, 
paste-ink, instant color changes, etc. It is 
automatic and completely clean. 
Typewriter reproduction, by Gestetner, 
shows up with a print-like clarity. 
Illustrations, even half-tones, have the 
quality-look of professional printing. 
Yet, a Gestetner costs no more than 
the old fashioned mimeo. And... 
since it will cost you pennies where 

it once cost you dollars to supply your 
every day printing needs, a 

Gestetner quickly pays for itself 
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...Stencil duplicating 
that looks like printing! 
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PASTE-INK PROCESSED BY 
DUAL CYLINDERS THROUGH SILK SCREEN 


Only the economy and simplicity of the old mimeo remain the 
same. The rest is printing-press-like in process, action and 
results. The amazingly sharp, clean copies testify to the great 


advance made in stencil duplicating. 








(In U.S.A.) GESTETNER DUPLICATING CORPORATION 
Dept.104, 216 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(In Canada) GESTETNER LIMITED, Dept. | 04. 
117 King St. West, Toronto 


Send complete details and specimens to: 
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Wearid's First and Foremost 


Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment 


Since 188) 
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a: LONG, the men you see on our front cover 
will be American citizens. Right now they’re simply 
Aleuts, inhabitants of the chain of islands that stretch from 
Alaska across the Bering Sea toward Russia. As a 
race their hair is dark and wavy, their faces round, their 
bodies stocky, their eyes Oriental in design. Traces can be seen 
in them of the Japanese and the American Indian, although 
the Eskimo is their closest relative. Even so, according 
to our encyclopedia, the Aleuts “differ greatly from 
the Eskimo of the mainland in language, habits, disposition, and | 
mental ability.” Anyway, they’ll be Americans 
soon, and while they won’t constitute a very powerful 
minority, they'll have the right to vote, plus other privileges (and 
responsibilities) under the US Constitution. All this 
probably won’t change their way of living much at first. 
keep on lugging supplies—as they’re doing in our cover 
photo—via flat-bottom 
boat over off-shore reefs 
that prevent large ships 
from approaching their vil- 
lages. And fish will con- 
tinue to provide their 
principle food and source 
of livelihood. But civili- 
zation will probably come 
in force one of these days, 
and when it does, we hope 
the civilizers will act 
more civilized than they’ve 
acted toward “the natives” 
of other lands at var- 
ious times in the past. 





They'll 





[InrerNATIONAL TRUSTEE Walter Patenge authors this month’s 
editorial, and is amply equipped to discuss business 

and politics. Among his other titles are: president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Lansing, Michigan: chairman of the Government 
Economy Commission; and member of the 

board of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


Trp sank 11, who wrote the story about the Aleutians (“Alaska’s 
Bering Sea Frontier,” page 18) in this issue, is one 

of those rare birds, a professional explorer—as well 

as a writer and photographer. He was born in Patterson, 
Louisiana in 1923, and spent his early years chasing after water 
moccasins in the swamps, and his adolescent 

years chasing after his father, a football coach, who, 

moved frequently about the country. The snake chasing 

caused him to choose exploring as a career, 

and the life of traveling probably helped him to stick to his 
decision. After high school in Moscow, Idaho, Bank 

went off to Harvard, where his education was interrupted 

by World War II. He joined the US Navy 

and became first a cadet, then an aerologist with the North Pacific 
weather units. Returning to the University of Michigan, he 
earned B.S. and M.S. degrees in forestry and 

ethno-biology, and was awarded a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

He also studied for a Ph.D. in archaeology, 

but turned to exploring and writing full time instead. 

He led the first Aleutian Expedition, sponsored by the Navy and the 
University of Michigan in 1948-49, and has returned 

to the Bering Sea five times since. In 1955-56 he ‘was 
a Fulbright Research Scholar in Hokkaido, (see By-LINES page 2) ' 
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Why live on one income 
when you might have two? 


Every day, more people are acquiring a 
second income—extra income in addition 
to their earnings on the job. 


There’s no secret about how to go about 
it. You can start with these five steps — 
the same steps so many others take: 


1. Begin by mailing the coupon below. 
It brings you, free, an immensely useful 
booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 


2. When the booklet arrives, note the rec- 
ords of more than 300 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange that have paid 
dividends every year from 25 to more 
than 100 years. You'll find which ones 
have paid 5 to 6 percent at recent prices. 
Which have paid progressively higher 
dividends over the past ten years. And 
there’s a description of the Monthly 
Investment Plan, through which you can 
acquire stock in some of America’s great- 
est companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange for as little as $40 every 
three months up to $1000 a month. 


3. Pause here to take your bearings. A 
company may not make a profit, may not 
pay a dividend. Stock prices go up and 
down. Always get facts. Never depend on 
mere tips or rumors. And for investment, 
use only money left over after bills are 
paid and emergencies provided for. 


4. Recall these advantages of owning 
good common stock: 
If the company grows, so may your 
dividends and the value of your invest- 
ment—helping your income keep pace 
with any rise in prices. 
At almost any time you can convert 
stock listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change into cash. 
Income from dividends can continue 
for your lifetime and beyond. 


5. Drop in to see a registered repre- 
sentative or partner in a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He'll 
be happy to work out with you a sensible 
investment program. He’ll help you buy 
or sell. Ask about bonds and preferred 
stock, too. And from time to time ask him 
to review your holdings with you. Make 
sure, of course, that his firm is a Member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


So start now with Step One. Send the 
coupon for your free copy of “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” Why not plan to join 
the millions who have two incomes. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your Classified telephone directory. 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. F-98 
P. O. Box 252, New York 5, N. Y 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 














YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 

Name 

Address 

Broker, if any 





Institute for Regional Exploration 


at Ann Arbor, which he helped to 
organize. His articles have appeared 
. in Natural History, Newsweek, 


Think, and Nature, and his first 
book, Birthplace of the Winds, about 
the Aleutians, was published in 1956 
by T. Y. Crowell. And to add to all 
these “tragedies,” his wife Shirley 
(see cut), is both an ardent ex- 
plorer and pretty. 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 
Japan; in 1957, a US delegate to the 
Ninth Pacific Science Congress at 
& Bangkok, Thailand. Since 1955, he 
has been executive director of the a 


PLUS APPLICABLE TAXES 


We spent the better part of a 
morning recently at Senior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., which is a place in Chi- 
cago where old folks are hired to do 
useful work (see “Help Wanted: 
Age 60 or Over,” page 28). There we 
met Miss Mary Foster, who calls 
herself the organization’s “listen- 
ing post,” but whose official job is 
receptionist and timekeeper. As re- 
ceptionist, Miss Foster screens job 
applicants, and, while she hasn’t the 
authority to say “you’re hired,” she 
is required to say “no” when there’s 
nothing available. She came to Sen- 
ior Achievement two years ago, after 
“retiring” from her position as in- 
spector of material with the US 

Navy. “I thought I'd get a job here for a couple of hours a day,” she says, 
| “until I got used to doing nothing.” Now she works a 40-hour week. 

No matter what she may say about her listening talents, Miss Foster 
doesn’t neglect the talking part of life, either. She was talking to a man 
of about 60 years wearing a tattered suit as we entered. After the 
fellow, whose nationality was either Puerto Rican or Mexican, left the 

FAMOUS QUALITY reception room, we introduced ourself, explained our purpose in coming, 
_ and let Miss Foster take the initiative. She did. 

| “That man,” she began, pointing her pencil at the door, “has been 

BURROUGHS | out of work for eight weeks. He gets eight dollars a week Social Security 

to support himself and his wife. He says his wife keeps sending him 

out to look for a job. But that costs carfare money—50 cents a trip. He 


FLECTRIC TEN KEY | also says he’s tired of being told he’s too old. I told him we have a wall- 


washing job open, but he said he can’t climb ladders.” 


| She shook her head mournfully. “You know, people live so long. Just 
ADDING MACHINE | this morning a retired executive came in 
| asking for work. He was 78 and he looked 
perfectly well. He’s never done anything 
= with his hands, so we didn’t have anything 
Long on styling, accuracy and durability, | §,. him. People ought to learn to do things 








this new, famous quality Burroughs Add- | with their hands. 
. The telephone rang 
ing Machine is especially designed for 5: , 

g P Y g “Hello. . . . Yes, I haven’t got anything 
the man who wants the best and wants at the moment. ... Yes, I have his name 
it on a low budget. Demonstration? Sure right here. .. . do you want to give it to me 

again? Fine. .. . I know. . . . It’s important 
thin ; ’ ell 
ning. Just call our nearby branch of | 4, ai) of us... . I will... . I'll call him. 
dealer. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Miss Foster replaced the receiver. “It 





goes on like that all day. That was an appli- 
| eant’s wife. I only wish we had a job for 
everyone.” 
Again the telephone rang. This time Miss Foster listened more than 
“7 Burroughs she talked. When she was finished, she said, “Oh, that’s nice. A 
Sesvengis . building manager just called. He wants us to get him some men to work 
F) Corporation as painters and carpenters.” 
| Then she ran off to tell her boss, Dr. Sonquist, the good news. R.E.G. 
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Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
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garding the activities and interests of the 
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My delicious fruit cake 
greater profits to you! 


- Year long 


. « many other features— 


“Twinpak” and sell one of these new “Giftpaks*-means 


. brilliantly Hustrated in 4 colors, 


. . Free sample sales kit with each order 


. . Only 4 case minimum order (24 Twinpaks) . . 


. Cake visibility (you-see-what-you’re-getting) . 


-wrapped 1% lb. “Giftpaks.” Should your customer 


. No risk “pay-as-you-go” policy . 


. - All charges prepaid . 


perfect combination of old world recipe, premier ingredients and modern baking skill. 
freshness - 


@ HIGHEST PROFIT—50% Markup, 33-1/3% profit! Your profit is $1.25 for each 3 tb. 
“Twinpak” sold—with the added sellability of the “Giftpak” at no added cost. 


want something smcller than the 3 Ib. unit—just open the 
@ Plus. 


the “Giftpaks.” 
@ UNMATCHED QUALITY—Compore! Betty Stuart's fruit cake is loaded with fruit. A 


BETTY STUART OFFERS off THESE FUND RAISING ADVANTAGES! 
features two self-contained holiday 


@ UNIQUE PACKAGE—Betty Stuort’s 3 Ib. Twinpok 
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SEND FoR Your /7@@ FUND RAISING 
GUIDE — & MINIATURE CAKE KIT TODAY! 


 ~~eee eee ta -——O-—- 


Dear Mrs. Stuart: 











| 
; Please send me your FREE Fund | 
| Raising Guide and FREE minia- ! 
| ture “Giftpak”’—at no obliga- 
tion. | 
; Name Title i 
| Club ! 
| Address_ 
| 


City._.___ Zene__Sate___. 


anand 





CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE-ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAIL 
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Rose Bow! Luncheon 
The Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, 

California would like to extend an in- 
vitation for all Kiwanians to be with us 
for the 29th annual Rose Bowl Kick- 
Off Luncheon to be held on Wednesday, 
December 31 at 12 noon in the Civic 
Auditorium in Pasadena. Tickets may 
be purchased directly through our Ki- 
wanis office at 43 South Marengo, 
Pasadena, California. All ticket sales 
are final, since th> affair is always a 
sellout and a luncheon is ordered for 
each ticket sold. 

Samuel R. Blake 

Chairman, Kick-off Luncheon 

Kiwanis Club of 

Pasadena, California 


Without Effusion 

... Thank you for the article “Bringing 
Shorty Home” in your August 1958 
issue. 

The subject is a very tender one, 
which the author has handled simply 
and efficiently and without effusion. 
She gives an atmosphere of warmth to 
the story by mentioning the name of 
the members of the family and of the 
activities into which he is drawn— 
dancing, fishing, and ball-playing. 

We hope to hear further from this 
author and predict for her a rewarding 
future in writing. 

Elizabeth F. Harris 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Alaskan Statehood 
, Today [August 26, 1958] the voters 
of Alaska have ratified the action of 
Congress in granting us statehood. I 
am proud of this, and I am proud of the 
place you gave my picture as a rep- 
resentative of Alaska in the August 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Tom Roberts 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Fairbanks, Alaska 
Kiwanian Roberts and others inter- 
ested in Alaskan statehood will want 
to read “Alaska’s Bering Sea Frontier” 
on page 19 of this issue. —THE EDITORS 


More Enlightenment Requested 

. .. How and why did that childish and 
silly introduction to convention reports, 
starting on page 11 of the August issue, 
get into The Kiwanis Magazine? Three 
pages without a punctuation mark and 
each sentence and paragraph starting 
without a capital letter. I attempted to 
read it but quit in disgust. Three 
pages in a slick paper magazine with 
over a quarter million circulation cost 
a great deal of money. Kiwanians are 





intelligent business and professional 
men. They don’t have time to try to 
digest an article so difficult to read. 
The space should have been used for 
more enlightening reading matter. 
Carl Barkow 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Banning, California 


Within The Objectives? 

... The editorial by Mr. Robert Garner 
in the September issue is offensive to 
a number of us who hold membership 
in Kiwanis clubs. 

His opening statement is allowed to 
stand undefined. We are given to be- 
lieve that all education today is medi- 
ocre. Naturally, an educator would 
challenge this. Research statistics sup- 
port the thesis that the offerings of 
some elementary schools, high schools, 
and institutions of higher learning are 
much superior to that of a generation 
ago. Mr. Garner, however, doesn’t pre- 
tend to qualify any of his generaliza- 
tions. 

Later in the editorial Mr. Garner 
writes, “Education, by mutual consent 
of parents and teachers, has watered 
down the dynamics of developing 
young minds through training and 
exercise in difficult and often tedious 
tasks.” Again, there is no indication of 
any supporting evidence. 

Further, Mr. Garner mentions the 
decline of discipline—from what to 
what? I have good reason to believe 
that in many communities this isn’t 
true if one wishes to compare genera- 
tions. Such glibness, in my opinion, is 
unbecoming to good editorial practice. 
I do not question the right of Mr. Gar- 
ner to express an opinion, but when it 
is presented to a membership such as 
that in Kiwanis, I firmly believe the 


conclusions should have the backing 
of intelligent evidence. 
As members of Kiwanis Interna- 


tional, are those of us who are educa- 
tors given to believe that this editorial 
is the position taken by The Kiwanis 
Magazine? If so, is such within the 
objectives of “Kiwanis International?” 
Leslie W. Johnson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Mr. Garner says “mediocrity in educa- 
tion . . . plagues us.” Objective No. 2 
of Kiwanis International for 1958 states: 
“Mobilize support for adequate educa- 
tion.” The assumption made by this 
Objective and Mr. Garner seems to be 
that not all education is, at present, 
adequate. —THE EDITORS 
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CLUB CLINIC 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Since the club secretary is appoint- 
ed to his office, what is the policy con- 
cerning his voting privileges as a 
member of the board of directors? 


A. Article VI, Section 1 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws names as 
officers of a club: the president, the 
immediate past president, the vice- 
president, the treasurer, and the sec- 
retary. ‘Article VII, Section 1 provides 
that the board of directors shall consist 
of the officers and of seven elected di- 
rectors. As an officer, the secretary is 
a member of the board of directors and 
thus has the same privileges as the 
other board members, including the 
right to make motions, to speak upon 
motions, and to vote upon motions. 
Actually, the Bylaws do not say that 
the secretary is appointed. Article XI, 
Section 7 provides that “The secretary 
shall be elected within one week after 
the annual meeting by the officers and 
directors who comprise the board of 
directors for the succeeding year.” 


Q. Does the host club or the visiting 
club receive credit for an inter-club 
meeting ? 


A. Both clubs receive credit for an 
inter-club meeting so long as: the 
meeting has been arranged in advance; 
appropriate advance announcement has 
been made at both clubs; and at least 
four of the visiting club members are 
in attendance. 


Q. Our anniversary meeting was ladies’ 
night, so we held a noon-time round- 
table meeting at our regular meeting 
place. One of our members attended 
both the round-table meeting and the 
evening anniversary meeting. Should 
he receive credit for two meetings? 


A. No. According to the. official at- 
tendance rules, credit for attendance 
at a round-table meeting is given to a 
member “in lieu of attendance at a 
meeting of one’s own club.” This mem- 
ber is entitled to credit for attending 
only one meeting. 


Q. My elub is currently raising money 
by selling chances and sponsoring a 
carnival composed primarily of booths 
featuring pin ball machines and games 
of chance. It is my impression that 
this is against the rules of Kiwanis 
International. 


A. You are quite correct. Article IV, 
Section 2 of the International Bylaws 
makes any club that uses a lottery, 
raffle, drawing, or game of chance for 
the purpose of raising funds subject to 
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suspension or revocation of its charter. 
Kiwanis has received much commenda- 
tion for its forthright position on the 
matter of gambling as a means of rais- 
ing funds. 


Q. A neighboring club is sponsoring 
a show and sent me tickets to sell as 
part of their fund-raising drive. Our 
club sponsors a similar show for simi- 
lar purposes. Am I expected to support 
the fund-raising activities of this neigh- 
boring club, as well as my own? 


A. No. Every club is required to con- 
fine its fund-raising activities to its 
own territorial limits. It would be wise 
to call this violation of your club’s 
territory to the attention of your lieu- 
tenant governor so he may ask the 
neighboring club to discontinue this 
type of solicitation. 


Q. At the Chicago convention the In- 
ternational Bylaws were amended to 
permit retired men to become mem- 
bers, to permit a club to have a presi- 
dent-elect, and to combine boys and 
girls work and underprivileged child 
committees. Do these changes auto- 


matically become part of our bylaws? 


A. No. It is necessary for your club to 
adopt appropriate amendments in order 
to take advantage of these changes. 
These amendments are available on re- 
quest from the General Office. 


Q. The charter of our club is dated 
June 20, 1927, but the charter wasn’t 
delivered to us by the district governor 
until September 9, 1927. On which 
date should we celebrate our anniver- 


sary? 


A. On or near June 20th. The club 
actually came into existence at the 
time of the permanent organization 
meeting and it is this date which ap- 
pears on its charter. 


Q. Our vice-president moved to an- 
other section of the country and re- 
signed from our club. The board of 
directors then nominated a_ board 
member to fill the vice-presidential va- 
eancy. Can additional nominations be 
made from the floor when the nomi- 
nation is acted upon? 


A. Yes. This is covered in the Stand- 
ard Form of Club Bylaws. Section 10 
of Article XI, which deals with nom- 
inations and election of officers, says: 
“Nothing contained in this article shall 
be construed as limiting the right to 
make future nominations from the floor 
of the meeting.” 


OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 

add $4000-$8000 to 


your annval income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat" equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time .. . while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended jaundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin- 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment. 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below. 





| ALD, Inc. Dept. E | 
| 7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. | 
l I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT | 
| equipped laundry store. Have your repre- | 
| sentative contact me. | 
| Name amen ; ao me 7 
| Address - | 
! City , State. | 


© ALD, Inc., 1958 _| 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Robert F. Bucher, Havre, Montana: 
Named by the National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents to receive 
its distinguished service award 


> Preston J. Moore, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa: Elected national commander of 
the American Legion at that organiza- 
tion's recent Chicago convention. 


> Dr. Donald D. Rebber, Lynwood, Cali- 
fornia: Selected to receive the Eisen- 
hower Exchange Scholarship for a year’s 
study in Europe 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates trom October 15 


through Vovember 16 


{0th * 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 2 


-~ 
ath x 
+ Roseburg, Oregon, October 15 


Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 
October 18 

Tyrone, Pennsylvania, October 18 

Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 29 

Willoughby, Ohio, October 30 

Sanford, Maine, October 31 

Richmond, Missouri, November § 

Oneonta, New York, November 6 

Monmouth, Illinois, November 9 

Albany, Oregon, November 14 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
November 14 

Troy, Ohio, November 14 

Harvey, North Dakota, 
November 15 

Rusk, Texas, November 15 


. * 
30th Eastshore of Oakland, California, 


October 16 
French Lick, Indiana, October 16 
Huntsville, Texas, Ocfober 16 
Monroe, Washington, October 19 
West Point, Mississippi, October 24 
Oshawa, Ontario, October 27 
Burlington, Wisconsin, November 1 
South Hills, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, November 6 
Northern Columbus, Ohio, 

November 15 


2oth x 
- Roxboro, North Carolina, 


November 6 











4 roundup of late happenings 
e . > in the world of Kiwanis. 


LONE STAR STATE HOSTS 
DELEGATES DURING 
FOUR-DAY CONVENTION 


HuNTSVILLE, Texas, best known as the burial place of Texas’ great soldier-statesman 
General Sam Houston, was the scene of the third annual Circle K convention 
this year. The convention, held from August 26 to 29 on the campus of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, attracted 239 delegates and guests, who represented the 
3823 members of the 191 Circle K clubs throughout the United States and Canada. 

Tuesday afternoon the convention began with registration and checking 
of credentials at the-college’s Student Union. The climax to the four-day affair 
came on Friday evening with the installation of officers and an address by John 





Bearded Hal Helsley, past Circle K president, and Jack Whitescarver, his successor. 


Frank, president of the Frankoma Pottery Company of Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
Ceramist Frank, who can correctly be described as a man who putters as he patters, 
posed the question in his convention closing address: “What are you going to do 
with what you've got?” An accomplished pottery maker as well as speaker, he 
molds clay on a potter’s wheel as he talks, comparing his lump of clay to a person’s 
God-given talent, and telling how it can be molded into either a simple 50-cent 
vase or one that can be sold for $50. 

Speechmaker at the opening session on Wednesday morning was International 
Vice-President Albert Tully, who likened life to a barber shop. “The cry ‘Who's 
next?’ brings an automatic democratic response,” said Vice-President Albert, “and 
the next in order, regardless of rank or station, steps forward. Who is next in life 
depends on who steps forward to meet the challenge presented by the three barber 
chairs: (1) useful knowledge, (2) courage, and (3) the future.” 

Brainstorming sessions, where suggestions for Circle K projects and activities 
were made and openly discussed, occurred on Wednesday and Friday afternoons. 
John Hill, director of Insurance and Safety at Texas A & M addressed the con- 
ventioners on Wednesday night, making the point that “safety must begin in schools 
and colleges if we are to have a real safety program.” 

But all was not work and speeches. Delegates took time out for a little play too, 
and on Thursday afternoon journeyed to Huntsville Kiwanian Bob Samuel’s Rafter 
S Ranch. There they were treated to both horseback and speedboat riding, and the 
evening was climaxed with a huge barbecue supper attended by Kiwanians from 
many of the nearby clubs, and their wives. 

Prominent at each one of the sessions during the four-day convention was Circle 
K President Hal Helsley of San Diego State College, whose stature as presiding 
officer was enhanced by a summer-long growth of beard. Hal claimed he had 
been working on his dad’s ranch in Arkansas all summer, where he had accumu- 
lated the shrubbery. In defense he pointed out that San Diego was having a 
“Frontiers Days” celebration and, if he returned to town without his beard, he'd 
be liable to arrest. 

In closing the session the bearded Helsley handed his gavel over to an unbearded 
Jack Whitescarver of Palestine, Texas, a student at Sam Houston State College, who 
was elected president of Circle K for the coming school year. Also elected at the 
convention were: Vice-Presidents: James C. Brinn, Jr., Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Kenneth J. Green, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa; Secretary: 
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Donald Campbell, McMurray College, 
Abilene, Texas; Trustees: Richard Ben- 
field, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; John H. Blalock, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Al- 
abama; Jerome Heimlich, Farleigh- 
Dickinson University, Teaneck, New 
Jersey; William Jones, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
John Paul Jones, St. Petersburg Junior 
College, St. Petersburg, Florida; Jerry 
Lund, Carthage College, Carthage, Illi- 
nois; Robert Martin, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Robert 
Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio; Walter Phelan, Pur- 


due University — Calumet Branch, 
Hammond, Indiana; Leo R. Sanchez, 
Casper College, Casper, Wyoming; 
Ronald Smeaton, Waterloo College, 


Waterloo, Ontario; and James White, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 

The delegates also adopted for the 
first time in the history of their organi- 
zation a theme and a set of objectives 
for 1958-59. Selected as the theme was 
“Enlightened Fellowship,” while four 
objectives were chosen: 1. Promote ef- 
fective safety action on every Circle K 
campus; 2. Encourage each student to 
strengthen his tie to the religion of his 
choice; 3. Strengthen student and ad- 
ministrative relationships; and 4. Assist 
every Circle K member to broaden his 
vocational horizon. 





KIWANIS GETS HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 

KIwaNis INTERNATIONAL has been se- 
lected as one of ten organizations to 
receive an achievement award in 1958 
from Public Relations News. The annual 
award is described as “the highest 
recognition in the public relations field.” 
The selections of award winners are 
made primarily on the basis of public 
relations activities reported in Public 
Relations News during the year 1957. 
More than 400 specific techniques and 


programs were evaluated in order to 
determine the winners. 

The award was made to Kiwanis for | 
“its competently guided public rela- 
tions campaign which encourages Ki- 
wanis members to honor the news- 
papers of the United States and Canada 
for their day to day public service.” 





HOW TO OBTAIN MONEY 

WHEN VISITING WYOMING 

From out of the plains of Wyoming 
comes a story of great trust, great trust 
indeed. 

It seems this past summer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest Fling of the Grafton, Ohio 
club took a month-long tour of the 
West. Near the end of the fourth week, 
they were running low on cash about 
the time they arrived in Sheridan, 
Wyoming, on their way back to Ohio. 

According to the story, as related by 
Harry A. Jantz, Sr., secretary of the 
Grafton club, Forrest inquired at a 
Sheridan bank about cashing a check. 
He was referred to one of the bank’s 
officials, who received him cordially | 
and asked for some identification. 

The first card showing when Forrest 
flipped open his wallet was his Kiwanis 
membership card. According to Jantz’s 
version, the bank official, obviously a 
Kiwanian, said that was_ security 
enough and cashed a check for $200. 

The bank official’s trust was well 
justified. The $200 check didn’t bounce, 
and Forrest Fling now keeps the can- 
celed check as a memento of the oc- 
casion. 





DEADLINE FOR FREEDOMS 

FOUNDATION NOMINATIONS SET 
Nominations for the 1958 Freedoms 
Foundation awards must be submitted 
before November 1, 1958, so announced 
the Awards Jury in Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania recently. Cash awards, 
honor medals, honor certificates, his- 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





SIGN OF THE TIMES: People passing by the present Chicago headquarters of Ki- 
wanis International have only to glance upwards to learn the approximate date of 
completion for the new Permanent Home Office building under construction three 
blocks down the street. General Office moving day is planned for mid-February. 
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The 
best-typed letters 
you ever signed! 


becaus¢ Olympia’ the 


world’s fins 


s with. Equipped 


t typewriter t 
do busine 


with every worth- - = 


while feature for a Ls 
easier, faster, il RR 
finer typing. Put # 

the test, 


] 
call your nearest 


one to 


Olympia dealer 
for a trial 
demonstration 





Notionwide sales and service — 
through authorized Olympia dealers. 


Olympia 


WRITES BEST OF ALL 
BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 





OLYMPIA DIVISION 
INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


oo 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: K-1 
Olympia Division, Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 
90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
Please send me information about Olympia 
precision-buiit typewriters. 


FEE inisivelinicennitiiinitions punibnhesitemesannamipeiinn 
Company 
I cditiinstiinasniiaasiiacenins 








r-—— FOR 

“SWEET” SUCCESS 
IN 

FUND-RAISING... 








BARRICINI 


Gourmet Selection 


@ Profit of up to 50¢ a box! 


@ A delightful variety of 
chocolate miniatures, 
homestyle candies and other 
varieties, sold only 
through organizations; 
not available in stores. 


@ Perfect for repeat sales 
because they're so 
delicious, everybody buys 
them again and again! 


FOR INFORMATION 
on our Fund-Raising 
Pian, write to: 

Dept. D 

Barricini Candies 

22-19 4ist Ave. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y¥. 


\RRICINI 
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7. atailiaetiniin te 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,. Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 


Office 








THE CASE OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
BASS FISHERMAN 


‘The mystery was this. Here was a man taking those 
big, vicious fighters out of waters that most of the 

natives’ said were “fished out"’. Send me your name 
ind I'll tell you how you can learn the method he 
used to get a stringer full of 5 pound beauties when 
old timers were reporting “No Luck”. There's no 
charge or obligation. All facts are free. Write today 
to — ERIC A. FARE, Highland Park 13, Illinois. 


QO POD ODIO LP AP LP LD LPO, 


DIAMONDS for 
INVESTMENT 


we 


Buy under market prices .. . 


DOLD OL LIL 


can save you up to 50% on dia- 


§ monds, thanks to our purchases 
§ from Estates, Banks and other 
§ sacrifice sources. 

\) FREE inspection — shipments anywhere in 


“ 


U.S.A. WRITE FOR CURRENT DIAMOND 
JEWELRY LIQUIDATION LIST. Dept. K 


DODO DLO LI O LILI LIL 


i he 


CITIZENS DIAMOND 
Brokerage Co 


195 Mutche Ss 5,W JAckson 


Atlanta 3, Ga 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


toric trips, and Valley Forge Freedom 
libraries are annually presented to in- 
dividuals and organizations whose 
projects, essays, sermons, and programs 
best exemplify the “credo of the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

Three new awards catagories have 
been added to this year’s program: 1) 
outstanding contributions toward capi- 
talistic economic education, 2) the out- 
standing classroom teacher in each 
school system throughout the US, and 
3) school systems offering the best pro- 
gram in promoting the “American way 
of life.” Specifically noted was the Ki- 
wanis National Newspaper Week pro- 
gram, now in its 19th year. National 
Newspaper Week will be held this year 
October 1-8 


KIWANIS GETS SPECIAL 
CITATION FOR CANCER WORK 
THe AMERICAN CaNceR Society has pre- 
sented a special award to Kiwanis 
International in appreciation for its 
distribution and use of the booklet 
You Can Help Fight Cancer. New York 
District Governor Fred Melone will 
accept the award at the society’s an- 
nual banquet in New York, on Octo- 
ber 23. 


The booklet was produced by the 
society for Kiwanis and was sent to all 
Kiwanis club presidents in the US, and 
to the society’s field representatives. 
The purpose of the book was to stim- 
ulate cancer education meetings among 
Kiwanis clubs and to encourage co- 
operation betwee” clubs and local can- 
cer society officials. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

TacoMA, WASHINGTON Kiwanians thought 
of almost everything while being good 
hosts at their district convention, and 
provided: windshield stickers so the 
police wouldn’t ticket Kiwanis cars; a 
converted San Francisco cable car for 
the youngsters to ride in; and for Dis- 
trict Governor Jack H. Murton and his 
wife, a pink Cadillac. 


A large three-foot-tall by six-foot- 
wide map of Montana traveled 
throughout that state this year via 
interclub meetings while each club at- 
tached some item peculiar to its area 
(such as a gold nugget from Helena’s 
Last Chance Gulch, and a replica of the 
Dempsey-Gibbons fight ticket from 
Shelby). The map was shown at the 
International convention in Chicago, 
then returned to Montana where it was 
displayed at the district convention. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between August 12 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 
Seadrift, 


tions hacks} Chea ieeeue wee 
Mount Morris, Michigan................. 


SPONSOR 


(esenesanaaaen Suburban Victoria, Texas 
Kitna acm cetera Swartz Creek, Michigan 


Bay Ridge Narrows, Brooklyn, New York.............. Bensonhurst-Bay Ridge, 


Canarsie, Brooklyn, New York.......... 


Southwest Anaheim, California.......... 
Merrimac, Portsmouth, Virginia......... 


Green City, Missouri 

Clinton, North Carolina 
Thomas County, 
West Pensacola, 


Thomasville, 


‘enaeane Elizabethtown, North Carolina 
ai iiecatathdmaced aetaad Thomasville, 
SE ES ee eee Pensacola, Florida 
sa Rage mesa Mobile and Prichard, Alabama 


hint snannanenniens 
EG, RMD, BEMDOMIR. 62 vcccccccccceces 


Brooklyn, New York 


rbthionkwaneneun Bensonhurst-Bay Ridge, 


Brooklyn, New York 


jediibecnmadsanat Anaheim, California 
Pa SAP SIE ee Portsmouth, Virginia 


....Kirksville, Missouri 


Georgia 








HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 





iS EXPECTING AND YOU KNOW HOW IT IS ,ITS KINDA IMPORTANT THAT 


SORRY IVE GOT TO LEAVE FELLERS, BUT MY SIAMESE FIGHTING Fish \) = 
| BE THERE AT HER SIDE AT A TIME LIKE THIS Zr 


_ 
— 











“ —> = 


THE MEMBER WHO ALWAYS 
DASHES OFF AS SOON AS 
HE FINISHES HIS DESSERT 
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Casks 





From America's 
Little Switzerland 


of Wine 
Ch - Delightful gifts! Quaint casks, each 
cask holding 6 ounces of Club 


Cheese ... an exclusive blend of aged natural cheeses 
—and choice wines and brandy. All with wooden tray. 
Pack 100—4 Casks: Club Cheese with Port, Sherry, 
Rum, & Bive Cheese Club with Brondy—ppd. $5.95 
Pack 101—2 Casks: Club Cheese with Port Wine, Bive 
Cheese Club with Brandy—ppd. $3.65 


‘the Swiss Colony Catelog “Gifts 


Catalog “Gifts 
11 Cheese Row - Monroe, Wis. 


5002: LABELS 25° 


50 Gummed Labels printed with 
ANY name and address, Se per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded Two-tone 
jewel-type plastic gift boxes only 
l®e extra, 4 for 2c. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 2c per set. Money- 
back guarantee! 























WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 989, Tepeko, Kan. 


Jrce/NORTH AMERICA 
PLUS 87 FOREIGN FLAG STRIPS! 





Sensational Get- Henteketed Offer 

or stamp collec tors and EVERYONE 
seeking an exciting new hobby. Get this 
bic valuable collection of genuine. all- 






















different p ¢ stamps from Green- 
land (North P St. Pierre, New- 
foundiand. Al ad (Confederate States 
commmenmaor ve Sensational Canada 
picturing ve” vag rare whooping crane 
Eskimos es scarce 1851 train 
stamp. United States: ancient 19th cen- 
tury: spect ila com cnet epee 
first Holy ible Seochien broncos. wild- 
west. etc. PLUS 87 gorgeous flag 
mestamps of 87 diffe rent foreign coun- 
tries! EXTRA! Big bargain catalog; 
hookiet iow Te Recognize Rare 
Stamp : other exciting offers. Rush 
Coupon New with )0c to defray cost of 
mailing. Supply Limited 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON, 
a KENMORE, Milford EF-985, N. H 
RUSH my FREE North America 
Collection, Flags, Big Bargain Cata- 
log. booklet, ete. I enclose 10c for 
mailing costs. 












Name Tee Peee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Street ..ccccccccccccecccscccseccecoces 







EEE Fabulous 


the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 





~ 
M 0 Pp p 3 R © the original 
terry “dry-off” 


AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here's the great big. wonderful ‘‘terry bear’’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub. shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfort- 
able fullness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 
it’s a whopper of a Mopper! Two big ‘‘carry- 
all"’ pockets, wrap-around belt. tasse/ tie, press- 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers. order king-size . only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several for your- 
self. for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 
Gift-ready in clear plastic 


bag. Free 3” initial (specify) $6.95 ea. 
Add 35¢postageea.Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. 277 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








LOOK SPORTSMEN! 


Here’s a dandy gift for 
a fellow sportsman! 
Happy-go-lucky and hu- 
morous caricatures of 
portly gentlemen partici 
pating in their favorite 
sports. Ceramic imports 
6” tall. Choose Golfer, 
Hunter, or Fisherman. 
$1 each. Postpaid. FREE 
i-COLOR CATALOG of 
over 500 gifts, gadgets, 
toys, greeting cards, that 
are different. 


ADRIANE, Inc. 


8-902 Finch Bidg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 








Order these unique gifts 


and useful items of merchandise 


for Christmas gift giving 
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favored flatterer = those 
who are important toe you 











From the fabulous Steak Throne of 
Chicago's Sirloin Room comes the royal 
answer to your gift problem . Sirloin 
Room Specials as served exclusively im 
the internationally famous 


Sirloin 





“where the steak is born 


Imagine their delight, when they open 
your gift of steaks [rom Chicago's Sir- 
loin Room. U.S. Prime Grade . . . care- 
fully aged steaks only. All steaks 
colorful w rap eee shipped frozen to your 
list of names, including — greet- 
ing cards or your business card Allow 
one week for handling. Send your order 
today, or write for convenient, postpaid 
order form. 

Steaks Cannol Be Shipped C.O.D. Please 
Enclose Check or Billing Instructions 


Hd 





; 
. ents 
Two Assortm ‘ } Direct from 
to Select From: the Fabulous 
Box A: Six Sirloin Room Spe- I Steak Throne 


imately one- l 


.$25.00 
—s 


cials, approx 


pound each. ...++-: 


Box B: Six Filet Mignon ten- 
derloin steaks, approximately 
$24.00 


10 oz. each....+-+++* 


If Air Express is Requested, 


All Such Charges Extra - 7. 
Add 3% Tax for Shipments I select and brand 
in Illinois your steak 


6 
1 
I 
1 
| 
| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
I 












YOUR OWN PHOTO and aaa GAVEL 
YOUR NAME PRINTED -t 
iy n PHOTO Xmas CARDS GIVEN 
xIT8—TOO 
ad #2616560 | , 4 iggest offer of its 
SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK kind’ Beautiful Proto = 


Xmas Cards made 
Perey (hrtstnes from your favorite FOR 


_ Tut cone ane ammmmrmion ane cocken in | | wenrSie> | fiep.tsr” gitar $400 to yom organization 


fiepiay Large drawer locks up ammunition. cleaning with YOUR name or 













te Gunes cannet fall or be taken cut One wey un cons . 
trawer and guns Children proof Foolproof ompiete ANY name printed 
a hand rubbed heney-tone knotty pine. or lovely maple or FREE on EACH! Also, 







mahogany finish FR». negative, if you don't have one. Others charge S0c | 
4-Gun Rack—24'128" (Shown) $19.95 in Kit $11.95 for making negative! Send your favorite snapshot or neg- 
§-Gun Rackh—24°240" ( Taller) $29.95 in Kit $17.95 ative TODAY! Our prices now only $1.00 for 25 rich-looking, Gift for 
}-Gun Rack—24"121" (Ne drawer) $12.95 in Kit $7.95 beautiful cards instead of $2.00 or more others charge. NO | 
LIMIT AT THIS LOW PRICE but please include 2c for | , our Presidin 
compre "ead tok - . , ~ te postpaid pate. & hdig. for =— set | 2% pictures. Free er.veiope * y g 
with each card ordered. Satisfaction guaranteed Dot X.! . 
'~ TS fer ay i-hr. home assembi 
Pitted, aritied, sanded, ste. Simple Inctructions. AMERICAN STUDIOS, 114 €. 32 St.. N. Y. 16, N.Y Officer! 


Mew 46-page Catateg-——-200 Pieces——iGe Coin of Stamps 


Immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee oept. K10-8, No. Conway, N.H . — Why pay $8 to $10 for a gavel— the symbol of 


order and leadership — when you can have this beau- 

tiful, standard size, hardwood gavel as a gift from 

‘ ™ Marion-Kay? Attractive blonde finish, quality con- 

Ceramic struction throughout, with removable, solid metal, 
matching band suitable for engraving 


Parma Bathroom Wh he thts alt 
CASHEW BUTTER CRUNC Decorations y we make this orrer 
is th rfect This offer is made only to reliable an@ worthy, 
Ss e@ pe 

98 lus 2S¢ organized religious, civic, charitable and fraternal 
$ . aie - groups to highlight the fact that Marion-Kay has 
CRPP RG been for 36 years, and still is, dedicated to serving 

Fantasy from the deep organizations exclusively. 





blue sea—an enchant- 
ing touch for bathroom 
walls! Adorable 4-inch How to get your 
ceramic mermaids with 


vce swshy <ul’ MISTER CHAIRMAN” Gavel 





SELLS AT FIRST TASTE 


it's dairy fresh. A tentelizing blend of finest imported 
cashew nuts (from India) and rich buttery crunch coating 














Shipped to you in gayly decorated reuseable tins An ideal frolic among ‘‘wave-tossed’’ pas- 
FUND RAISER that setis itself Popularly priced. You make —— — — — + “rel bubbles. Delivhtful whimsy! 
2 handsome profit. SEND NO MONEY. 30 days to pay. Write Ord oa | . ae , SEND US... } 
tor tull color iltystrated booklet of 10 quick profit con- | FREE r cd ‘ ta - toc N a The full name of your organization. 
fections and FREE SAMPLES Christmas ETOCS SUATENSCS Names and addresses of your President and two 
Gift Catalog Fi f f f other Officers. 
| Write for it! | LEX Month of your annual election. 
ieee 413-P10 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. Enclose just $1.00 to cover cost of boxing, packing. 
Dept. 310, 5230 Baltimore Ave., Phila. 43, Po. J | handling and postage. 
That's all you do and you are under no further 
obligation. 
iii at ° [So We will mail this fine “MISTER CHAIRMAN” 


javel, prepaid to your group anywhere in the United 
States, its possessions and Canada. 


Also Available . 
“MADAM PRESIDENT” 
GAVEL 


for LADIES’ Groups. 





Exceptional import buys and quantities of closeout and “distress” merchandise make this sale possible. IMPORTANT: Only one gavel to each organization. 
Toys are al! new—worth many times this price—everything below is yours at one low price. When ordering specify whether Ladies’ or Men’s 
Toy Sewing Machine (action model), Toy Guitar (actually plays), Fiying Jet Plane (with gavel is desired and to whom we should send it. 
launcher), Dart Pistol & Safe dart, way Fe (ruler-protractor, pencil, compass), 6 piece = ‘ 
Plastic Train Set, Toy Xylophone, Western Watch Set (play watch, compass, & badge), Toy Offer for a limited time only — HURRY ! 
Car with action motor, Mechanical Wind-up Bus, 100 piece Western, Mystery, and TV 
Cut-out Set, 80 piece Police Set iplastic figures, horses, etc.) or comparable substitutions Address: GAVEL, Dept. 29-A 


when this selection runs out 
ALL ITEMS ABOVE—shipped to you prepaid for only $2.98. You must be satisfied or ship them all MARION-KAY 


beck for exchange or immediate refund. Get the toy bargain of the century now order from 


Elsbeth Reith, 3112 W. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. B, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


Brownstown, Indiana 





Scottie ’ GRADE A- 100% PURE 
Ash __ |] SQUIER'S GSS ware syrup 


Tray ~/ _the Perfect Gift! 











88¢ each @ Hot-packed Half-Gallons 
@ Vacuum-sealed Quarts 
3/$2.50 @ Safe to store anywhere Pints 
plus 2S¢ shpg. per order Many firms oe our syrup to their gift lists ennually. 
A faithful Scottie co deliver your Holiday Greet- F.0.8. Waterbury, Vt Check with order, please 
ings im gay style! 7%,” long, he's made of vivid Beautiful Lithographed Containers—Gift Cards 
Scorch plaid material, weighted so that + -r Easy to refrigerate when opened. 
ra 


ously on knee of chair arm. Metal Ash 

back. At this special low price, get a whole batch 

of Scotties for little gifis—they're real charmers! 
FREE—Christmas Gift Catalog—Write for it! ; » 


Helen Gallagher vaemea mamnere & G.R. SQUIER, Waterbur é Vermont 
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Order forms will be rushed showing shipping chorges to all states, 
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GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked ‘in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 
Here’s the 


Christmas (or year 
round) gift par H 


excellence ...a4a 


Smithfield ham baked slowly and 
evenly in wine to produce the de- 
lightfully aged, hickory cured fla- 


vor of one of the world’s finest 
delicacies. Superb for the “top of 
the list” business associates, clients, 
and friends who appreciate excel- 
lence in all things. Your ham needs 
no heating, keeps for weeks without 
refrigeration. Each ham gift wrap- 
ped and carefully packed with in- 
structions for slicing and serving 


Send check or M.O aor $1.00 post- 

to 12 Ib. wts 9 = ham. 
State wts. de é A est of Miss. 
We'll refund or bil Ib. River add $1.56 
you for difference. per ham 


Early orders ae for Holiday Requirements 
We'll handle your entire gift list by 
shipping direct. Write TODAY for 
free descriptive folder, gift order 
form, and price list on uncooked 
hams and other Smithfield products. 


MR. H. |. JAFFE, Project Chairman 
VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB 
P. O. BOX 825 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 
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Ideal 
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SCALE 
U.S. ARMY MISSILES 


JUPITER C—-SATELLITE MISSILE 


for wall decorations 
-perfect for 
productions from official model blueprints released 
S. Army. 
they are beautifully lithographed on quality stock 


TO HAVE AC 
set of 4 with 2 free 8 x 10 duo color prints of real 
missiles in action in striking 
. only $1.98 postpaid. 
Oxford Road, 


The whole family will share 
the excitement of 
receiving the articles 


. advertised on these pages 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Mede of ‘ oe 25¢ 
ode o —- 
Live Lotex FOR 

Hondiing 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now, Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 
BALLOONS UNLIMITED, Dept. BU.-392-B 

P. O. BOX 264, FARMINGDALE, L.I., N.Y. 


YOU CAN NOW BUY THESE... 


Famous brands of men’s value-priced 
shoes BY MAIL, postpaid. Yow test-fit in 
your own home with satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

¢ Frye wellington and jodhpur boots 
© Bates dress and casual shoes 

© Chippewa hunting and sport boots 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
209 S$. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


INDOOR- 
OUTDOOR 
GRILL 


for Year-Round 
Barbecuing Fun 









TODD'S, Dept. 10Ki, 





is easily set up. Requires 


Fits any fireplace, 
no tools—just lengthen or shorten by screw 


adjustment. The 14 x 17 inch nickel-plated 
rack may be adjusted to height above fire . . 

swings in and out for easy food handling. In 
summer, move it outdoors. ree CO 


COLONIAL HOUSE 227,523, Pe"; K-2- 


Alexandria, Virginia 


BLUEPRINTS 


e@ TALOS 

@ NIKE AJAX 
playroom, den bar, or 
man or boy. Accurate re- 


@ HONEST JOHN 


any 


Two 11” x 17” and two 17” x 22”, 


for hanging or framing. Each shows details to 
scale and dimensions. AMAZE AND DELIGHT 
FRIENDS—THEY’LL WONDER WHO YOU ARE 


TUAL SCALE DRAWINGS! Complete 
“Missile” Gift Tube 
L & L Mail Sales Co., 40 


Dept. B, New Hartford, New York. 
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SHOE 
CHEST 


Complete 
or in 
T-hr. kit 


Aerated, Louvered Cabinet Hoids 24 Pairs of 
Women’s Shoes or 18 pairs of Men's Shoes 

Are your shoes jumbled in closets, pushed under bed 
wet, lost, strayed or stolen? Now, store all shoes neatly in 
Our lovely Shoe Chest. an impertant innovation 
om furniture, holds men’s, women's or children 
parately or together Adjustable rods accommodate 
high heels wedgies sneakers, high shoes, ets 
room for shoe supports Prope ventilation is at 
tained by use of rods, louvered doors open back anid 
bottom Use singly or in pairs in any room Hardware 
brass 2° x 15” x 36” high. Beautifully handcrafted, 
ha and me shed in mellow honey tone knotty pine, or in 
ovely maple finish, Complete $32.50 rp. Che vilect 
1N COMPLETE KIT-—For casy home assembly: 
cut, drilled, sanded, etc. ne a 

assembled. sts 7s. 


Immediate Delivery n Store m ccaly back Guarantee 


New 48-Page Catalog——200 Pieces—Send 10¢ 
VIELD HOUSE pept. xi0-8, No. Conway, N.H. 








slippers 


precision 
Doors all 


New Table Top Invention Puts You In... 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


,@ 


$9.40 N HOUR in busi- 
ness once monopolized by 

a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.40 an hour. Start in spare time in your own home. 
Run machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical out- 
let. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 





tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 
itable business, now open to individuals for the first time. 
For free information send name today on a post card to 


1512 Jarvis Ave., 


Rubber Stamp Div. Dept. R-33-L, Chicago 26, lil. 





es 


BINOCULAR : 
BEVERAGE 
CONTAINER 


This handsome recep 
le bangs over your shoulder it looks exactly 
like a pair of binoculars but it actually holds 2 


halt-pints of liquid refreshments, Makes a terrific 
hi with spectator sports fans and travelers $4.00 
ppd. Trebe Sales, Dept. 3, Box 3744, Milwaukee 17, 
Wisconsin, 


if Your Chi 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and speil better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. A-102, Wilmette, Ill. 








Cheese Lovers! 


Exciusive—six rare natural cheeses aged the old-world 

woy, not sold in stores . . . © delicious! Swiss, Sharp 

Cheddar, Brick, Port Salut, Aged American, Blue Cheese. 

Peck 7—Party "ack, 2 ibs., postpaid $3.95 

Pack 8—Jr. Party Pack (4 varieties) 
1 tb. 5 oz., postpaid $2.85 


“the Swiss Colony 7 


+ Menroe 


—= 

co fer FREE 

/ Cateleg “Gilts ( 
/ of perfect al 


12 Cheese Row 


—s 





Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule 


thing for CLUBS, UNIONS, 
and CONVENTIONS Calculate 
of ORDER in seconds, BASIC 
IMPORTANT 


convenient, 


Just the 
SCHOOLS, 
60 POINTS 
RULES and how to express 7 
MOTIONS. This perfect gift is 
efficient and economica 

in better BOOKSTORES or $1.00 PPO to 


TRUTH ORDER CULTURE 


?. 0. Bex 1863 L 


LL 
STUDY AT HOME 


We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law 
Library. Training prepared by leading 
law professors and given by of 
the Degree of LL.B Low cost, 
usy terms. Send for valuable Free Book, 
“Law Training for Leadership,” today 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. L, 318 
A Correspondence Iastituiion Cl icago 5, IN. 


rte, Indiana 














guide you step by step 


members 


bar 








CONTRACT POINT COUNT 
Playing Cards 


4, 3, 2, 
Jack, 
Goren contract bridge bidding: 
accuracy for the experienced and help 


| appear on each 
resp. Speeds 
assures 


“Point Count,” 
Ace, King, Queen, 


Bidding summary in- 


2-deck set. $2.20; 
Gift packed 4deck set, $5.00. 2-deck all- 
| card set, $7.95 
LUCK . . ZODIAC PLAYING 
CARDS (without point count) decorated 
with your todiac sign. Give day of birth 
and month. 2 decks, $2.25. 4 matching 
score pads, $1.25. Postage paid 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
RMS 


Dept. 8-68 
INTERIORS 


for the beginner 
cluded in each set. 


11146 South Michigan 
Chicago 28. Iilinois 

















Distinguished Gifts 
for every Kiwanian 





$350 


CUFF LINKS AND 
TIE CLASP SET 


Beautiful 20K Gold Plate Cuff 
Links and Tie Clasp with Ki- 


wanis enameled emblem, de- 
signed by Robbins. Cat. No. 
CT-16 Cuff Links and Tie 


Clasp Set $3.50 


MONEY CLIP WITH 
KNIFE AND FILE 








Useful and handsome jewelry .. . 


ideal for Christmas giving or 


for that special occasion. 


$950 


BOLO TIE 


Blue Cord Bolo Tie with 
20K gold plate slide dis- 
playing embossed Kiwanis 
emblem. Cat. No. BT-1. 
Bolo Tie with gold slide 
$2.50 







1/20 Gold filled Money Clip with 


$500 


pen knife blade and nail 
Kiwanis Emblem mounted 


file. 


on 


front. 
Cat. No. MC-3396— 


Order from 


Money Clip with Knife and File 
$5.00 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 








The Old Gray Hair— 
Ain’t What She Used To Be! 


When GRECIAN FORMULA 16 is used 


This time proven product from Greece is now pleas- 
ing thousands of men and women in America. 
Grecian Formula 16 changes gray hair to natural 
looking color—gradually and with subtle dignity— 
within three weeks. Just follow the simple instruc- 
tions for safe home application to the scalp. Occa- 
sional use thereafter maintains natural looking color 
Bionde or Brunette. Enjoy giving your gray hair a 
chance to retreat to natural looking color. Seld on a 
money back guarantee. Order your trial 4 oz. bottle 
now. Price with tax and postpaid $4.25. Ne COD. 


OLD WORLD FORMULAS, INC. 
600 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5K, iil. 


Do you know that more 
than 72% of all Kiwanis 
wives read THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE! 

Much of the fine quality 
mail-order merchandise of- 
fered in The Merchandise 
Mart will appeal to them. 
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EDITORIAL 





Trustee, Kiwanis International 





COME ON IN. 


\ 

a over the years, businessmen have lost touch with 
politics. Oh, they vote occasionally, and they certainly talk 
about it, but they don’t participate in the rough-and-tumble 
work of getting people elected. Their excuse is that they are 
“too busy,” or that “business and politics don’t mix.” 

Had these attitudes prevailed at a critical time in the 
late 18th century, America might never have become a 
nation. The Chaim Solomons, Stephen Girards, Beniamin 
Franklins, and other businessmen who fashioned and sup- 
ported the Revolution had no such notions. 

The Republic was created by businessmen and farmers 
who were up to their ears in politics. Its survival in historic 
form may depend upon businessmen at least getting in up 
to their ankles again. Farmers, of course, have never lost 
interest in politics, but their numbers have diminished pro- 
portionately over the years. 

A resolution that we adopted at the Chicago convention 
calls upon all Kiwanians to further the exercise of the 
franchise. Much can be accomplished by implementing this 
resolution, through such means as Ballot Battalion. But 
voting is not all there is to politics. 

The urgent need today is for businessmen to step down 
from their ivory towers into the turbulent street of party 
politics. Businessmen, while they freely give financial sup- 
port to both parties, have avoided the clash of personalities 
and of issues and, in effect, have allowed others to vote their 
proxies. 

It is a mistake to think that one has best served himself 
or his country in politics by marching to the polls in Novem- 
ber after nominees have been selected, party platforms have 
been nailed together, and it’s all over but the ballot counting. 

“Why party politics?” some ask. It seems so undignified. 
Isn’t there some way to do the job with non-partisan study 
groups, sincere endorsements of individual candidates, and 
learned pronouncements upon the issues? 

The answer, so far, is no. The two great parties operate 
the government, and government will not be better than the 
parties themselves. The parties have many functions, and 
they are not just campaign organizations. 

Much fun is poked at party political platforms, but in the 
long run these platforms have a habit of becoming law. Party 
politics shapes these platforms. If you’re not in party politics, 
you have no voice in deciding these issues, except a belated 
and usually ineffectual telegram to your congressman just 
before the issue becomes a law, or fails to become onc. 

Most laws passed in each session of Congress reflect the 
philosophy of the party in power. The man who takes part in 
party politics may help to formulate that philosovhy. In both 
parties today there are left-wing, right-wing, and middle-of- 
the-road segments struggling for power. It may well be that 
the path taken by the United States for years to come will 
be decided, not cn the floor of Congress, not at the ballot 
boxes, but in some critical party caucus that will finally 
establish the influence of one group in one party. 

Today the US faces a number of crossroads decisions. 
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By WALTER F. PATENGE 
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.. SON THE PARTY 


Will the federal government continue to grow at the expense 
of state governments? What kind of defense establishment 
will protect us? What is to be done to meet the crisis in edu- 
cation? How will government revenue problems be met? Is 
the welfare state to be expanded? 

These questions are more likely to be decided in party 
parleys than they are to be settled directly at the polls. Each 
party will make up its mind what stand to take, and then 
the full power of the party will be used to sell that point 
of view to the American people. The real struggles will be 
inside the parties. Both parties conceivably may make the 
same decisions on vital questions. Where, then, is the value 
of the ballot? 

But the political parties are not exclusive little groups 
They want all the members they can get. The door is open 
to businessmen and anyone else who will take the time and 
trouble to get into politics where it really counts. 

In most states party politics start with the precinct 
organization. It runs through the ward, the congressional 
district, and the state organizations. To win office, every 
candidate must have the blessing of the party workers in his 
own state. Here is real power, but here, in the working levels 
of politics, you'll find too few businessmen today. 

Meanwhile businessmen sulk in their offices poring 
over profit and loss statements showing less profit and more 
loss, as the business climate worsens over America, as 
frankly Socialistic schemes gain approval, and as other groups 
take over roles in government far out of proportion to the 
numbers of citizens whose interests they represent. 

The magazine U.S. News and World Report declares that 
organized labor now feels sure of the support of 177 members 
of the House and 35 members of the Senate when the cards 
are down on major issues. In the November elections labor 
leaders are hopeful they may be able to muster a friendly 
majority in both houses. 

Labor union leaders have achieved this power by means 
open to all of us. They have exercised not only the privilege 
of voting, but the privilege of active participation in partisan 
politics at every level. This is a privilege open to everyone. 

This astounding political success on the part of a 
relative handful of men in one line of endeavor certainly 
points a moral for all of us. It is that the few who will work 
in politics count for infinitely more than the many who 
simply march to the polling place. 

Businessmen are among the many groups entitled to 
representation. Yet, today, they find that politics at all 
levels is producing more and more restrictive and punitive 
legislation directed at them and interfering therefore with 
the functioning of the economy upon which all America 
depends. 

The only way to reverse this trend, for the good of busi- 
ness and for the good of everyone else, is for businessmen 
to get into politics. The first step? Let each businessman find 
out when his party holds its next precinct meeting—and be 
there. THE END 
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One of government's most 


disturbing trends 


in recent vears is its 


inclination toward more and 


more secrecy. 


By ALFRED BALK 























































































































HE OLD PHRASES “freedom of the 
Tier and “freedom of speech” 
seem almost trite to Americans these 
days. They don’t carry the punch 
they did in 1776, or even in 1944. 
Today they seem to stand for some- 
thing we have and are likely to 
keep, rather than for something we 
haven't got or are likely to lose. 
Today, a man can say almost any- 
thing he pleases about his neighbor, 
so long as it isn’t libelous. He can 
print almost anything he pleases 
about the government, so long as he 
has something to say. 

The trouble the press is having 
today is finding something to say 
about government—something that 
is accurate, informative, and helpful 
to its readers—something that is 
not carefully screened and preened 
propaganda. Just the facts, ma’am, 
pleads the press, and in reply, it 
frequently hears the phrase, “Sorry. 
This information is classified.” 

Nor does all of this “classified” 
information appear to be as vital as 
the word implies. Figures on the 
Armed Forces’ purchases of peanut 
butter, for instance, were refused to 
one reporter on the grounds that 
they might reveal America’s total 
military manpower. But the refusal 
came at the same time the Defense 
Department was releasing monthly 
statements listing the Armed Forces’ 
manpower down to the last re- 
cruit. Another time, the Pentagon 
withheld clearance on photographs 
showing the shape of the atomic 
bomb. It so happened that the 
photographs had been made while 
a replica of the bomb was on public 
display in Washington. Again, a 
request by Representative Daniel 
Flood for photographs showing 
plush furnishings inside military air- 
planes used to transport “VIP’s” was 
not only denied, but the congress- 
man’s letter was incarcerated also. 

Such instances have occurred 
often enough to be considered 
neither humorous or isolated. Gov- 
ernment secrecy is being called 
a “trend,” and the trend seems to 
be toward more secrecy, rather than 
less. 

This tendency to be tight-lipped 
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is not limited only to Washington. 
In one Florida city, three news- 
papermen were ousted by the police 
from a city commission meeting 
called to discuss charges against a 
key public official: the police chief. 
In a town in New Mexico, a news- 
paper editor was refused access to 
records of traffic accidents sup- 
posedly open to inspection by at- 
torneys, insurance firms, reporters, 
and others. At the state level, 
dozens of important actions are 
taken without the public’s being 
aware of them, because 31 states are 
still without laws requiring that the 
press and public be admitted to 
meetings of their own government. 

Perhaps the classic example of 
how a government agent was able 
to use “security measures” to his 
advantage was the case of former 
Illinois State Auditor Orville Hodge. 
Chicago Daily News reporter George 
Thiem suspected the state auditor 
of fraud. Hodge, who was being 
mentioned as governor of Illinois, 
refused to grant Thiem access to 
what the reporter contended were 
public records of his state warrants. 
Finally, Thiem found microfilm 
copies of the warrants in the state 
treasurer's office and Hodge landed 
in jail. He had misappropriated an 
estimated two and a half million 
dollars in state funds. Even the 
Brinks Bank robbers didn’t have it 
that good. 

Secrecy, as a whole, of course, has 
not gone unchallenged, and perhaps 
the strongest utterance on the sub- 
ject has been penned by V. M. New- 
ton, Jr.. managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune and chairman of the 
Freedom-oi-Information Commit- 
tee for Sigma Delta Chi. He wrote 
in Look magazine: 

“There is little difference in prac- 
tical effect between the secret pro- 
cedures of the government of Soviet 
Russia and the secret operations of 
many an American school board, 
city council, or congressional com- 
mittee. In each instance, the real 
decisions are made behind locked 
doors.” 

This, of course, brings up three 
central questions: How much infor- 








mation should legitimately be with- 
held from the people to whom gov- 
ernment supposedly is responsible? 
Who should be authorized to with- 
hold information? Lastly, how can 
necessary secrecy be kept from be- 
coming excessive secrecy? 

Nearly everyone concedes that no 
government (nor any organization) 
could function without some secrecy 


at some time. Investigative mate- 
rial and wunevaluated accusations 
and reports normally are not for 


public disclosure. In military mat- 
ters, especially in the age of science, 
there obviously are many legitimate 
and In foreign 
affairs, too, many decisions must be 
made in private by men elected or 
appointed to do the job. 

Sometimes when frankness is 
especially important, 
may be the only way to assure it. 
“Many of my colleagues,” says Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune, “have leaped to the con- 
clusion that all public affairs not 
directly connected with national de- 
fense must be conducted in the open. 
I disagree, for it is only behind 
closed doors that most politicians... 
honestly express their views and try 
to get at the meat of the question.” 

Government officials must spend 
an adequate amount of time govern- 
ing, or otherwise doing what they 
have been elected or appointed to 
do, rather than being bogged down 
in time-consuming fact-chasing for 
the press. Newspapers, magazines, 
and radio-TV stations are, after all, 
business enterprises themselves. The 
better they sell news as a commod- 
ity the more income they realize. 

It is possible, too, that govern- 
ment agencies may be criticized 
when lack of information actually 
stems from failure of the press to 
pursue it. Carl W. Larsen, execu- 
tive assistant for public information 
at the Argonne National Laboratory, 
noted recently: “As far as I can 
learn, American editors have as- 
signed only one daily newspaper re- 
porter and possibly one wire service 
reporter to cover atomic energy on a 
full-time basis. .. .” 

Even with these points in mind, 
however, reporters and editors more 
than ever are voicing concern that 
freedom of the press is being dan- 
gerously whittled away. More than 


necessary secrets. 


closed doors 


that, in some cases, according to 
James Reston, chief Washington 
correspondent for the New York 


Times and one of the nation’s most 
honored reporters, “there has been a 
growing tendency .. . to put out not 
what government knows to be true, 
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but what it wants the people to be- 
lieve is true.” 

So serious are these tendencies, in 
fact, that four major press organiza- 
tions have formed committees to at- 
tempt to open doors which they con- 
tend should not be closed: Sigma 
Delta Chi, a national professional 
journalism fraternity; American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation; and the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association. 

Perhaps equally important, rep- 
resentatives of other fields (includ- 
ing the American Bar Association) 
have become alarmed enough about 
“coverups” to set up their own 
committees for investigation and 
protest. Congress itself, experienc- 
ing more and more difficulty in ob- 
taining complete information from 
executive departments at budget- 
making time, has maintained a per- 
manent subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and also a 
House Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information since 1955. And 
according to California Democrat 
John E. Moss, chairman of the 
House group, the more active of the 
two subcommittees, he now receives 
more complaints from lawyers, busi- 


nessmen, scientists, and historians 
than from the press! 

How did this secrecy problem 
arica? 
arise’? 


Free access to news about gov- 
ernment, and the freedom to print 
it, long have been recognized as 
pillars upon which American de- 
rests. As Thomas Braden, 
California newspaper 
publisher wrote in The Saturday 
Review recently, “The American 
founding fathers were not concerned 
with creating a perfect government 
—their concern was to create a gov- 
ernment in which errors would be 
forced out in the open.” 

Yet, in the Depression, when the 
upsurge in government growth be- 
gan, a “paper curtain” between the 
people and the executive depart- 
ments began to grow with it. As 
the federal establishment diversified 
and became more complex to ad- 
minister (and to write about) ques- 
tions concerning access to informa- 
tion began to arise. 

During World War II, of course, 
secrecy mushroomed. Even seem- 
ingly unessential information had to 
be guarded. But the climate of 
silence was firmly established, and 
while censorship was officially re- 
laxed after V-J Day, the Cold War 
and the frenzy over so-called Com- 
munist “infiltration” helped to main- 


mocracy 
Oceanside, 


tain censorship by the way of classi- 
fication. 

Not only did secrecy continue, it 
grew. Tacit acceptance of it became 
almost a matter of course at the fed- 
eral level—at least on the inside. 
And under this atmosphere, local 
and state officials, whose organiza- 
tions also were becorning larger and 
more complex, found that they, too, 
could “justify” refusal to release 
certain information. Finally, even 
the Defense Department admitted in 
testimony before the Moss subcom- 
mittee that classification of “secur- 
ity information” is now running “at 
a higher rate” than during World 
War II. Today, the nation is osten- 
sibly at peace, but more than a mil- 
lion federal employees—one_ in 
every 175 Americans—are said to 
have the privilege of withholding 
information. 

Two government provisions have 
helped to make this possible. One 
is Executive Order 10-290, signed in 
1951 by former President Harry S. 
Truman. It authorizes _ virtually 
every government employee to sit 
on information in the name of “na- 
tional security.” The other is the 
“housekeeping statute” of the US 
Code, which covers the storage and 
safekeeping of government records. 


Some attempts have been made to 
curb the excesses permitted by these 
edicts. Executive Order 10-501, 
signed by President Eisenhower in 
1953, attempts to limit the right to 
invoke security to 17 departments. 
It also eliminated the lowest censor- 
ship category, “Restricted”—but this 
term was replaced within six months 
by another catch-all, “For Official 
Use Only.” More recently the Moss 
subcommittee suggested a 19-word 
clarification of the “housekeeping 
statute” that reads: “This section 
does not authorize withholding in- 
formation from the public or limit- 
ing the availability of records to the 
public.” It is hoped that this state- 
ment, which became law in August, 
will halt abuse of the statute. 
Meanwhile, secrecy continues, in 
other areas. “In Washington,” 
charges the rebellious Tampa Trib- 
une Editor V. M. Newton, Jr., “fed- 
eral agencies are using more than 30 
subterfuge censorship classifications 
to withhold legitimate information 
about government operations from 
the people.” As examples, Newton 
points to the Post Office Department, 
which has refused to release names 
of persons who are eligible for ap- 
pointment as public postmasters. 
(see GOVERNMENT page 40) 
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Want to be admired by 


friends, envied by neighbors? 


It's as simple as 


making 2 coffee table 


Out of a manhole cever. ... 
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Y 
a along,” said my wife. “You'll 
enjoy it.” 

“T don’t like auctions,” I replied. 

“It’s for charity, and, besides, 
everyone will be there.” 

“I'd rather not.” 

“All right, be unsociable,” she said, 
and with that picked up the check 
book to our joint account and made 
for the door. 

We arrived at the auction in time 
to get seats up front, and while my 
interest was largely in keeping our 


ination does if 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


accounts balanced, I soon became 
engrossed in the auction itself, and 
in what at first seemed a strange and 
puzzling phenomenon. 

The bidding had begun, and I 
watched with some astonishment as 
an almost new television set got 
hardly a ripple of attention and was 
sold at a low figure to a pair of 
newlyweds. On the other hand, when 
an old-fashioned wall telephone was 
put up, the room suddenly buzzed 
with frenzied bidding. A determined 
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on the old relic and, 
ig looks from all 
ides, bore it pi yudly away. 

Good grief, what will she ever do 
with that,” I asked my wife, making 
with my finger 


wor ' . 
Woman lille 


nor.ng om. nous 


whirling motions 
fe) eT my Cat 
She gave me a pitying look. “It’s 


the latest thing in radio cabinets.” 
ne said 

Next, the 
other te ephone, 
desk 

Som ‘one 
ing a radio cabinet 
chuckled 

This time my didn’t even 
bother to look at me. “It will make 
a darling table lamp,” she said. 

It was then it dawned on me that 
this strange phenomenon was simply 
a hyperactive use of imagination by 
the bidders. I readjusted my values 
accordingly, but an old doll cradle 
baffled me when it brought frenzied 


auctioneer put up an- 
and old upright 
tl del 

will have a time mak- 
out of that,” I 


wife 


bidding 

“Magazine rack,” my wife said 
without hesitation 

Then a battered silver tea and 


cream pitcher set was put on the 
block. But they offered no promise of 
conversion into anything else and 
no bids were placed. 

Getting into the spirit of the thing, 
I said jokingly to my wife, “Why not 
use the cream pitcher as a flower pot 
for your African violet?” 

She stared at me in 
“Bid,” she and drew 
tiously away. 

“Two dollars,” I 
certainly. 

My bid drew suspicious looks from 
all the women and one of pretended 
annoyance from my wife, who stood 
apart examining an old oil stove. 

The women studied the silver set 


wonder. 
hissed cau- 


called out un- 


tttustrated by Bob O' Reilly 





again, but still saw the items only 
for what they were, and I got them 
without a struggle. 

As I drove home my wife fondly 
hugged the cream pitcher. She felt 
sure she had something sensational. 

“But I wonder what we can do 
with the tea pot,” she said. 

I gave the thing a casual glance. 

“Why,” I said, “you can saw the 
thing in half. The bottom part will 
make a candy dish, and the top with 
a little fixing can be used for cigar- 
ettes. They'll be matched too.” 

My wife couldn’t have given me a 
fonder look had I failed to notice a 
dent she had put in a fender. 

“Why don’t you stop and pick up 
a box of cigars?” she cooed. 

Thus I received my first introduc- 
tion to the cult of the interchang- 
able. This cult, which is made up of 
all of the women in our town, along 
with most of their husbands who, 
like I, have been recruited mostly 
against our will, has one command- 
ment—“Thou shalt make up house- 
hold furnishings from items origi- 
nally designed for entirely different 
purposes.” 

In the opinion of the cult, a foot- 
stool should never start out in life as 
a footstool. It should first be an- 
other thing, like a nail keg. It then 
should be sawed in half and covered 
with some type of material never 
intended for footstools, such as bur- 
lap or old gunnysacks. The more 
extreme the change, the greater the 
achievement. Any day now, some 
friend of ours will come out with a 


coffee table whittled down from a 
grand piano. It will be a great 
sensation. 


After my wife and I had success- 
fully converted creamer and teapot 
into flower pot, candy dish, and 





... From across the room it looked like 
the wall was bulging out. 





“You thought it was a real 
book, didn’t you?” Mrs. Johnson 
“George made it.” 


crowed. 


cigarette holder (as a final stroke, 
we mounted all three in an old, 
wormy piece of driftwood). Our 
handiwork was put on display at my 
wife’s bridge party. 

It was examined with icy silence, 
and we knew success was ours. This 
calls for a bit of explanation. The 
women in my wife’s bridge circle 
rate the success of their ideas en- 
tirely by the responses their friends 
make to them. Let us say my wife 
covers a chair with awning material 
in place of something more conven- 
tional. If her friends exclaim, “How 
quaint!” she knows at once that the 
thing is a flop and removes the 
covering as soon as they are gone. 
If, however, the awning material is 
pointedly ignored, she knows her 
friends are green with envy and are 
bitterly reproaching themselves for 
not having thought of the idea first. 

The uninitiated, I am afraid, find 
all this rather difficult to under- 
stand. Take the salesman we en- 
countered while my wife was look- 
ing for something novel in candle 
holders. We went into the store be- 
cause she had noticed a table lamp 
in the window that had possibil- 
ities. 

When she asked about it, the man 
said, “I’m terribly sorry but that 
lamp is defective.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” my wife ex- 
plained. “I’m just interested in the 
base for a candle holder anyway.” 

“But we have some lovely candle 

(see IMAGINATION page 41) 
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Still to be fully expleited is a vast pertion of America that is relatively unknown... 


ALASKA'S BERING SEA FRONTIER 





This death mask was discovered in an 
ancient Aleut burial cave. The islands, 
however, were exposed to civilization by 
Russia before the American Revolution. 
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EYOND Mr. McKIntey and the 
B northern metropolis of Anchor- 
age lies the Bering Sea. Almost the 
size of the Mediterranean, it ebbs 
and flows on Alaska’s western shore 
from the Aleutians north to Bering 
Straits, and in so doing washes more 
miles of coastline than there are 
along the entire West Coast of the 
United States. This is America’s 
new western frontier, comprising 
about one million square miles of 
sea, mountains, grassy lowlands, and 
rocky islands. The majority of 
Alaskans have never seen it. Few 
Americans ever heard of it. Recent 
articles on _ statehood practically 
ignored it. Yet, this frontier seems 
destined to play the same important 
role in Alaska’s future development 


that the West did in the growth of 
the United States. 

Recently I returned from a four- 
month trip to the Bering Sea, where 
I learned some fascinating facts 
about this much-neglected and 
little-known part of America’s 49th 
state. Climate, for instance, is not 
arctic at all, but milder, even in 
winter, than in many parts of the 
US. The islands have rich deposits 
of platinum and lode tin, and oil in 
great quantity is believed to lie 
beneath the Bering Sea shelf. Wait- 
ing to be exploited are rich gold, 
silver, copper, and sulfur deposits, 
as well as oceans of fish and abun- 
dant grazing lands. Furthermore, a 
considerable part of the Bering Sea 
frontier has never been explored. 

To reach the frontier, I boarded 
Reeve Aleutian Airlines at Anchor- 
age. Our plane, a converted military 
C-47, was an intriguing combina- 
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tion of luxury and practicality. Sit- 
ting along one side in comfortable, 
almost plush, upho!stered seats were 
rough-clad construction workers, 


spruced-up naval officers and their 


wives, a government biologist in 


khakis, a party of bear hunters, sev- 
eral tourists, and two Eskimos who 
were returning to their village after 


a fling in the big city. Across the 


aisle, stacked from floor to ceiling, 
were mail bags, crates, and boxes 
of every description, tightly bound 


by ropes snagged to evelets in the 
wooden deck 


As we flew westward along the 
Alaska Peninsula over towering 
crags of ice and snow, a world of 


desolation and ruggedness as 


to defy description, we were treated 


such 


to a parade of marching rows of ac- 
tive volcanoes, awesome and mem- 
that wade out into the North 
Oc- 


orable, 
Pacific as the Aleutian Chain. 


casionally we came close enough to 


see whisps of ash-ladened steam 
spring forth, and to stare into a 
volcano’s cinder-coated throat. At 


other times, thin rivers of ice would 
glaciers, creviced and 
soil-streaked, wending their way 
between peaks to the sea. 

We flew for five hours after leav- 
ing Anchorage before arriving at 
Cold Bay on the far end of the 
Alaska Peninsula. A more desolate- 
looking place I can’t imagine! Sag- 
ging quonset huts and empty gun 
emplacements, battered and beaten 
the elements, were scattered 
across bleak hillsides, constantly 
soaked by a cold and dismal fog. The 
wind whistles mournfully among 
these ghostly remnants of the War, 
lending even greater eeriness to an 
eerie, unreal scene. What a lonely, 
miserable assignment for the hand- 
ful of Air Force personnel who live 


appear below 


by 


there and maintain the air strip. But 
their sergeant only shrugged. 
“It ain’t so bad,” he said. 


“Best 
hunting and fishing in the world, 
and people fly in here all the time.” 

He reminded me of the cheerful 
old Alaskan sourdough living in a 
remote area far from any town, who 
had claimed: “Why, it ain’t lonely 
around here at all. On a clear day 
I can see Mt. McKinley!” 

Cold Bay may not be a mere out- 
post of civilization for long, how- 
ever; oil has been discovered in the 
vicinity. Already one company from 
the States has filed for a lease to 
drill. Elsewhere on the Peninsula 
there are other oil formations that, 
together with copper, zinc, and sul- 
fur deposits, could turn Cold Bay 
into a boom town overnight, pro- 
vided the Government ever relin- 
quishes the land. 

Mineral wealth is not the only 
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thing. Some of the most striking 
scenery on the North American con- 
tinent is found on the Alaskan 
Peninsula. Recently, Katmai crater 
and its Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes was proclaimed a national 
park, providing some 2,698,000 acres 
that are expected to attract increas- 
ing numbers of outdoor enthusiasts. 

But the greatest inducements to 
capital investment, which is the key 
that will unlock the Peninsula’s 
wealth, will probably be the fishing 
and canning prospects. Fishing has 
been the Territory’s largest single 
industry (second only to military 
construction), bringing in about 
$100 million each year. Lately, 
however, it has been on the decline 
in southeastern Alaska, its former 
stronghold, and the big fishing 
concerns are beginning to eye the 
well-stocked Bering Sea. A few 
canneries are already established 
around Bristol Bay. If American 
interests are going to claim the 
Bering Sea, however, they’d better 
hurry, for the Japanese also have 
their eyes focused here. And they 
are doing something about it, with 
US Government help! 

Not long ago American news- 
papers carried stories about the in- 
ternment of Japanese fishermen by 
the Russians who caught them ven- 
turing too close to Kamchatka. The 
accounts failed to mention that sim- 


Unalaska boasts a Russian-Greek church, 
but no clergyman. A white Russian priest, 
who lives in the Pribilof Islands, visits the 
Aleutian villages every few years. (Below) 
Map of the Bering Sea frontier shows Rus- 
sia and Alaska 50 miles apart at nearest point. 
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Orchids are cheap in the Aleutians. They 
grow wild there. But while a lady can 
get all dressed up, the nearest night 
club is several hundreds of miles away. 


ilar fleets were operating just north 
of the Aleutians as far east as Bristol 
Bay, or that in 1956 Japan sent 12 
motherships and more than 200 
catcher boats to the Bering Sea, 
from which they took 42,701,000 
salmon—a total catch of about 85 
thousand tons with an estimated 
value of over $20 million! An in- 
teresting sidelight to this is the fact 
that aboard some of the vessels were 
US biologists, guiding and advising 
the Japanese as members of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission, formed by Japan, the 
United States, and Canada. As a 
result, some Alaskans are fuming 
over what appears to be US sub- 
sidization of Japanese fisheries 
ostensibly in the name of research. 
Leaving Cold Bay, I continued 
westward with Reeve Airlines; fly- 
ing over steep, massive cliffs that 
rise almost vertically out of the 
Bering Sea, and above broad, green 
valleys that sweep inland to meet 
the snowfields of Shishaldin and 
Pomgrammi volcanoes on Unimak, 
the first island in the Aleutian 
archipelago. Two hours later we 
bounced to a landing on a narrow 
strip gouged from the sides of Bally- 
hoo mountain at Dutch Harbor, 
costly World War II base that is 
now abandoned (“dis-established” 
in military terminology) except for 
a Reeve Airline station and a Stand- 
ard Oil Company fuel depot. 
Nearby Unalaska village is a fas- 
cinating blend of old Russia and 
modern America. On the front lawn 
of the Northern Commercial Com- 
pany store, Alaska’s equivalent of 
Hudson Bay Company in Canada, 
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Youngsters, like everybody else, wear American-made rubber boots. These 
have largely replaced mukluks, made by Aleuis from seal intestines, despite 
the tendency of non-porous rubber to cause foot ailments. (Left) While the 


Aleut lives mostly on fish, occasionally 


stands a double brace of old cannons 
that are said to have been left there 
by Cossacks who commanded the 
island more than a hundred years 
ago. Two-thirds of the 150 inhabit- 
ants at Unalaska, many of whom 
read, write, and speak Russian, are 
Aleut, a southern variety of Eskimo. 
Most of them still cling to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox faith, given them 
when Russia owned Alaska, and the 
proudest structure in town is the 
Orthodox church with its onion- 
shaped cupola. Unalaska’s mayor 
is Walter Dyakanof, an Aleut. 

At a town council meeting I heard 
Aleuts and whites discussing the 
future of their community, which 
lost its herring factories, fox farms, 
and a growing population during 
World War II, and to date has not 
been able to replace them. For 
years the Northern Commercial 
Company store has lost money, and 
the rambling old hotel next to it is 
used now only by Reeve Airline 
passengers who are “weathered-in”, 
or by occasional groups of scientists. 

Unalaska’s citizens are worried 
but not licked. Depressions have 
occurred before in Aleutian history. 
When Russia discovered Alaska in 
1741, Unalaska became her major 
trading center in the North Pacific, 
with prosperous farms and fishing 
communities, at a time when the 
rest of western North America was 
still an unexplored wilderness. After 
the US bought the Territory in 1867, 
however, she promptly abandoned 
the Bering Sea to cut-throat bands 
of poachers. When seal herds were 
threatened with extinction, the gov- 
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papa brings home a _ reindeer. 


ernment finally instituted the kind 
of conservative economy that Russia 
had practiced. There was a brief 
flurry of public interest, and Un- 
alaska prospered once more as a 
trading center. Then interest waned. 
America seemed to forget that the 
islands even belonged to her. Not 
so with the Japanese. When World 
War II exploded, the Aleutians were 
invaded and occupied by the enemy, 
and the islands suddenly loomed in 
the public awareness as being vitally 
important to our survival. Since the 
War, however, a fickle America has 
forgotten them once again. Perhaps 
Alaskan statehood will be the next 
reason for a re-awakening—or so 
the citizens of Unalaska hope. 

About 30 miles away on the same 
island is another wartime casualty, 
the village of Kashega, where one 
sole inhabitant, an Aleut named 
George Borenin, waits hopefully for 
the day when people will return and 
live in the empty, ghostly houses 
he watches over. His almost child- 
like faith typifies in caricature the 
optimism with which most Aleutian 
people look to the future. 

As I spent more time out there, I 
began to feel, at least in part, that 
they might not be too far wrong in 
this optimism. Most Americans have 
a strange idea about this region. We 
have grown used to lumping it with 
the Arctic as a place fit only for 
polar bears, although in actual fact 
the Aleutians lie just a few degrees 
north of Seattle. They are warmed 
by the same ocean current that 
warms the coast of California, and 
sea level temperatures even in win- 





ter seldom fall below 25 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It gets a lot colder in 
my home state of Michigan, or in 
New York, Illinois, or Oregon. In 
summer the islands enjoy cool 
breezes and temperatures in the low 
70’s. Rain and fog are fairly 
commonplace, but I found the 
weather no more disagreeable in the 
Aleutians than it is in Seattle or San 
Francisco. At the extreme north- 
ern part of the Bering Sea, where 
temperatures are lower, they are 
still not as low as one might expect, 
only 3.4 degrees F. average at Nome 
during the month of January, which 
is considerably milder than most 
other places in Alaska, including 
Anchorage. The Aleutians are richly 
endowed with sea life and some of 
the largest sea bird colonies in the 
world. There are fertile valleys and 
mountain meadows that are literally 
covered with wild flowers and, to 
my surprise, even orchids—a dozen 
different varieties grow commonly 
in the lowlands. 

It is entirely conceivable that 
someday the Bering Sea, and par- 
ticularly the Aleutians, will be a 
resort area and tourists will flock 
there to see snow-covered volca- 
noes, seal rookeries, mountain gla- 
ciers, and steaming hot springs. 

(see BERING SEA page 42) 


After washing a seal intestine in salt 
water, an Aleut woman blows out excess 
moisture. Intestines are sewn together 
to make water-repellent boots and coats. 
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American Indians 


ight the Melting Pot 


T 
nts is our last stand.” 


The tall, round-faced Omaha 
councilman pointed with a sweep of 
his hand to a dust-bitten, haphaz- 
ard community strewn before him 
among the eroded hills of north- 
eastern Nebraska. The town was 
Macy, home of the Omahas. In the 
summer of 1958, Macy was also the 
proving ground for We Shake 
Hands, and intertribal public rela- 
tions project in which the council- 
man saw the Great Plains tribes’ 
last hope in their struggle to pre- 
serve their identity as Indians. 

Faced by what he considered a 
government seeking to eradicate all 
tribes and submerge the Indians into 
the American melting pot, the 
Omaha seemed justified in his grim 
outlook. Yet both he and the tribal 
leaders of the midwestern Indians 
refuse to admit that they're licked. 
They're too proud of their past, too 
devoted to the culture of their tribal 
communities to give up easily, they 
say. They're not at all convinced 
that the white man’s way of life is 
better than the Indian’s. And, in 
the words of the Omaha councilman, 
they feel they've given up to the 
white man enough already. 

Few people would question the 
last statement. Since the white man 
set his foot on this continent, the 
Indians have turned over to him all 
of America except for some 40 mil- 
lion acres of desert, semi-desert, and 
over-cropped grass land he didn’t 
much care for. They've relinquished 
the independence of their tribal 


council and accepted the guidance 
and charity of the federal Indian 
Bureau. They’ve even lost their 
fighting spirit and let liquor, dis- 
ease, and the wars of 1880's stun 
them into a lethargy from which 
they haven’t fully awakened yet. 

In 1958, nearly 170 years after the 
first United States Congress and the 
first President pledged to govern 
them by “laws founded in justice 
and humanity for preventing 
wrongs being done to them,” the 
Great Plains Indians were left with 
little more than their overcrowded 
reservations and their way of life 
that still follows the ancient customs. 

And even these two privileges 
seemed in danger. Threatening them, 
in the eyes of the Indians, were the 
termination and relocation policies 
of the Federal Indian Bureau. 
Under their impact, the Indians 
feared, their tribes would disinte- 
grate, their people would be dis- 
persed and swallowed up by the city 
slums. 

The midwestern Indians fought 
back, but on their side was little 
more than a restored Indian unity 
and a determination to hold on. It 
was this unity and devotion to the 
heritage of their past that led to 
creation of We Shake Hands, a proj- 
ect as vague—and as positive—as its 
name. 

Called by a social worker “an ac- 
tion of self-help designed to justify 
the Indian’s right to preserve their 
tribal existence,” We Shake Hands 
is a fitting label for a grass-root 
program loosely organized by sev- 
eral Great Plains Indian leaders, 
who found the courage to tackle the 
task of persuading the whites that 
their tribes shouldn’t be obliviated, 
and the Indians that not all hope is 
lost. 

Their major adversary, as these 
Indians see it, is the termination 
policy, based on House Concurrent 
Resolution 108. The measure, di- 
recting the Indian Bureau to “free 
(the Indians) from federal super- 
vision and control,” was passed on 
August 1, 1953, and its immediate 
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Leaders of the Great Plains 
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on their own terms, 
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consequences were far from encour- 


aging 
On reservations across the United 
States, the federal Indian police 


were disbanded, and the ban on sale 
of liquor, arms, and ammunition to 
the Indians was lifted. The Indian 
crime incidence mounted. As _ if 
that wasn’t enough for the harried 
councils, a 1955 Indian Bureau 
memorandum made it possible for 
individual Indians to sell their share 
land without their 
tribal council’s permission. 

What followed was regarded by 
tribal leaders as a 
Backward, 
the starvation level, the indi- 


ot reservation 


disaster. 
living 


major 


and frequently 


neat 
vidual Indians proved predictably 
amenable to the lure of cash sud- 


denly offered on all sides by land- 
hungry whites, and in almost every 
tribe, a few individuals sold out. As 
they did, the tribes discovered that 
the best tracts of their reservations, 
especially those containing the water 
sources, were moving into the hands 
of outsiders. The tribal economic 
base was whittled down, the poverty 
increased. The temptation for others 
to sell out grew accordingly. 

The tribal leaders were incensed 
when their protests and pleas for 
went unheeded. Then, 
when Congress passed the Klamath 
Termination Act, a measure ap- 
parently designed to make the tribe 
its 800 thousand 
finest 


protection 


acres of Ore- 
their 
anger turned to Those 
who saw in this 1954 statute a proof 
of federal intent to dispossess their 


sell 
ponderosa pine, 
bitterness 


gon’'s 


tribes have since found many causes 
to strengthen their conviction. 
Among the more recent ones is the 
frustrated attempt by northern 
Cheyennes to prevent the sale of ten 
thei: 
land to non-Indians 
The 

August 


thousand acres of reservation 


question of sale came up in 

1957, the 
Cheyennes announced their decision 
shares of the 
In an effort to 
keep these tracts from getting into 
non-Indian hands, the tribal coun- 
cil asked the Indian Bureau, which 
managed the tribal funds, to appro- 
priate $40,000 for the land purchase. 
the sale 
scheduled, however, the tribal coun- 
cil discovered that because of an un- 
finished audit their funds wouldn't 
be released on time and asked Wash- 
ington for postponement of the sale 
until they could their money 
for bidding 

Then followed two blows that ex- 
plain much of the Indian’s distrust 


when some of 


to dispose of thei: 


communal property 


Two weeks before was 


use 
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of the Bureau. The first came when 
the request was rejected and the 
sale was held as scheduled, turning 
the Cheyenne reservation into a 
checkerboard of white holdings. The 
other added to the councilmen’s ex- 
asperation when they were told that 
their funds had been released six 
days before the land sale, but no- 
body had bothered to inform them 
about it. 

This unexplainable communica- 
tion breakdown between Washing- 
ton and the reservation is only one 


of the many reasons for criticism 
hurled at the Indian Bureau by 
tribal Indians across the land. In 


defense, the Bureau usually points 
out that: 

1. Under the Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, it is the congressional policy 
to reduce federal services to Indians, 
not to increase them; and 

2. It is up to the tribes to persuade 
their members not to sell out. 

Many observers agree, however, 
that the Bureau’s real, though un- 
spoken, answer to the Indians’ pleas 
for help is an invitation to escape 
their troubles through another fed- 
eral project, launched about two 
years before the passage of Resolu- 
tion 108—the relocation program. 


Tuts prosect, carried out by spe- 
cial Indian Bureau agents, officially 
seeks to alleviate the population 
pressure on reservations by bring- 
ing tribal Indians into cities. So 
far, more than 20,000 Indians have 
been removed at government ex- 
pense into Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and eight other cities where 
the Bureau has relocation offices 
and, according to the official pam- 
phlets, about three quarters of the 
relocatees have remained in their 
new environments. From the Bu- 
reau’s point of view, the program 
has been a success benefiting both 
the tribes and the relocated Indians. 

To the tribal Indians, however, 
relocation appears to be a move 
complementing the destructive ter- 
mination policy. A chairman of a 
large Great Plains tribe has put it 
this way: 

“The whole idea is designed to 
take away our best blood. It’s the 
young men with high school educa- 
tion that the relocation officers are 
after—the future leaders without 
which our tribes won't survive.” 

In reply, the relocation officers 
point to the increased standard of 
living which awaits the Indian in the 
city. 

“These 
month dressed 


here one 
more than 


people come 
in little 








rags,” an executive of a large Re- 
location Bureau said recently. “The 
next month they drop in for a visit 
and wear a suit like I do. Doesn't 
that indicate that they’re better 
off?” 

Some of the relocated Indians 
agree that indeed it doesn’t. While 
they admit that city life has brought 
them material improvement, they 
also talk of the loneliness and mono- 


tony of their existence, of the 
hemmed-in feeling that plagues 
them. at work and in their new 
homes. 


Robert Lagace, an anthropologist 
and social worker employed by the 
Chicago American Indian Center, an 
organization geared largely to help 
offset this feeling of loneliness, de- 
scribes the breakdown in morale 
that frequently takes place when the 
reservation-reared Indian collides 
with the impersonal, highly com- 
petitive culture of a big city: 

“First of all, the Indian usually 
loses his job, because he is not 
used to the efficiency-conscious, in- 
door type of work, and because he 
finds it hard to accept the vertical 
stratification of authority in a fac- 
tory. His entire background is that of 
cooperation as equal among equals. 

“Next, commonly, comes alcohol- 
ism, the easiest means of escape 
available. And finally, we have 
cases of marital breakdown, some- 
times even child neglect and aban- 
donment—a violation of mores very 
rare among the reservation Indians.” 

Caught between the threat of 
tribal termination and a lure of city 
life, both of which spell the end of 
their Indian identity, the heads of 
the Great Plains tribes have com- 
bined their forces in the Midwest- 
ern Intertribal Council and, for the 
first time since the days of Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull, decided to 
face the common danger in closed 
ranks. 

We Shake Hands was the outcome 
of their powwows, which were held 
in cooperation with the American 
Association on Indian Affairs. To 
test the We Shake Hands project, 
the Intertribal council decided in 
1957 to try it out on a single town 
that had been called “the most cul- 
turally disintegrated, socially ill, and 
morally ruined” Indian community. 
That town was Macy, Nebraska, and 
the Indians couldn’t have picked a 
testing ground more rigorous. The 
story of the Omahas who live there 
is the story of the ills of the Great 
Plains Indians. 

Many of them drink. Others in- 

(see MELTING POT page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Ew KrIwanians should be in- 
ducted in an impressive man- 
ner. 

Goat-riding type “initiations” 
tag us as simpleton sophomores. 
Elaborate gags, bullish insults, 
horseplay of any kind are not for 
mature minds. Nor is a sonorously 
religious atmosphere necessary. 

Your Kiwanis education com- 
mittee should sit with Candidate 
John and his wife well in advance, 
explaining everything and answer- 
ing all questions. Then, on induc- 
tion day, let his sponsor stand with 
him at the head table and brief the 
club on his personal and business 
life, in a genial, friendly manner. 
Next let the president shake his 
hand, give him his membership 
pin, his club roster, his copy of 
The Widening Path*, a book de- 
signed especially for this, and wel- 
come him into membership. 

Now let all the old members 
stand, smile and say “Hi, John!” 
and applaud generously. If he 
wishes to respond, let him, but 
don’t insist. 

He will never forget such a 
warmth of friendliness and sincer- 
ity. He will treasure his new fel- 
lowship with such a group of out- 
standing men. 


*We have written Oren requesting 
payment for this author’s plug at our 
usual advertising rates. As yet, no 
reply. —the Editors 

* * * 

“It’s an adult Western,” says 
Professor Bob Hannelly, Ph.D., 
clicking off his TV set, “If the hero 
fires only 12 or 14 times before re- 
loading his six-gun.” 
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When a man joins Kiwanis, he 
sloughs off any “Let-George-Do- 
It” inclinations. He becomes 
George! 

* * oe 


Our busload of Boy Scouts was 
approaching the mountain camp. 
One boy stood up and hollered 
loud. Just hollered. Then he did 
it again as the bus stopped and he 
got out under the trees. Our Ki- 
wanis Scout leader, Ted Peake, 
asked him why he yelled so. “Sir,” 
the city lad explained, “I just 
wanted to see if anybody was going 
to tell me not to.” Ted came back 
and raised more money for the 
boys’ camps. “They give back to 
youth what civilization has taken 
away,” said he. 

- a a. 


“Certainly you keep in shape,” 
my teen-age daughter scorched a 
loafing halfback after Saturday’s 
game. “You have no moving parts 
to get out of order.” 


* * * 


Carl Anderson, my compatible Ki- 
wanis caffein fiend, often drops by 
at 10 A.M. to lure me out for coffee 
and conversation. Seems he can just 
sense when I need a let-down, need 
a listener, need a friend. In his pres- 
ence my troubles seem to dwindle. 
Perhaps because | know he has worse 
ones, about which he never com- 
plains. 

_ * * 

“Children reared with meticu- 
lous care,” says Boris Shalman, Ki- 
wanis vice-president in Monticello, 
New York, “often turn out as well 
as those permitted to grow up na- 
turally.” 

— 


Our family has survived one 
more year without acquiring color 
television. But the snide remarks 
about our last year’s old hi-fi 24- 
inch deluxe black-and-white set 
do not augur well. Modern families 
eventually rebel against’ stark 
living. 

> ce 


I am all in favor of Justice—on 
the assumption that it will inevi- 
tably bring me generous rewards, 
and my neighbors what they have 
coming to them. 


* * * 


I may start a movement to have 
the minister of our church re- 
moved. He annoys my conscience 
so persistently that I can no longer 
enjoy attending services. 


“Some people are serenely satis- 
fied with mediocrity,” our club 
chaplain told us. “Their lives are 
records of negativism. They have 
done nothing bad—but worse, they 
have done nothing good.” 


Se @&: 2 

“Lack of overemphasis on educa- 
tion has one advantage,” said Kiwan- 
ian Dick Harvill, a university presi- 
dent, after last Saturday’s game. “The 
alumni don’t expect as much from 
an under-paid professor as they do 
from a highly paid coach.” 


* * + 


The backwoods community had 
never kept a preacher more than 3 
months, but this one stayed a year 
and was still there when the bishop 
asked how come. “Well now,” a 
parishioner explained, “We really 
don’t want no preacher at all, and 
this last one is the closest we've 
come to it.” 

* 7 * 

“Without two classes of people,” 
a distinguished psychiatrist told 
our club, “I’d be out of a job. They 
are: 1) Women who do not want 
to be women—who think men have 
a better life. 2) Men who are 
afraid of growing old.” 

. oe o 

Old age is simply the time when 
one gives up any idea of making 
home runs, and is happy not to 
strike out. 

om - + 

Young friend Sam Drake re- 
cently joined the Great Silent 
Majority. Wait, wait—he didn’t 
die! He simply got married. 

* om * 


“Human nature,” says Luis de 


Hoyos of the Kiwanis Club of Monti- 
cello, New York, “is something that 
makes you swear at a pedestrian when 
you are driving, and at the driver 
when you are a pedestrian.” 


* * * 


“Why do you bring all your 
school books home?” I asked my 
ebullient great-nephew Bill Pres- 
ton. “You never study them.” 

He gave logical answer — “It 
strengthens my arms for football.” 

7 7 . 


Tested Tip on How to Raise 
Money: 

Thirty fat boys in the Valley of 
The Sun Kiwanis club (Phoenix) 
signed a contract to lose one pound 
per week for 20 weeks, or forfeit 
$1 per pound for the underprivi- 
leged children’s committee. The 
net take was close to $600! 




















The Outlook for the Aged: PART Il 


HELP WANTED: 


Age 60 or over 


OUSED IN A TYPICAL, not-too-new 

building in the mercantile and 
light manufacturing area just south 
of Chicago’s Loop, is one of the most 
unusual business firms to be found 
anywhere. The firm’s name is Senior 
Achievement, Inc. Its business is 
one of the toughest any company 
could get into—that of providing 
employment for men and women 60 
years of age and older. 

To youngsters who take for 
granted air-conditioning, plush of- 
fices, and employees’ lounges when 
they go job hunting, the work- 
ing space and facilities of Senior 
Achievement would seem uninvit- 
ing, indeed. But to over 1600 elderly 
men and women—the number that 
have applied to Senior Achievement 
for employment since its founding— 
the firm’s severely functional layout 
and furnishings have been an eco- 
nomic magnet. At long bare tables 
in the assembling and packaging 
division, women in their 60’s and 
70’s earn money by doing work that 
they could not get anywhere else. 
At the power saws and lathes in 
its manufacturing division, skilled 
craftsmen continue to work at trades 
they learned more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

The functional motif and absence 
of frills that extends throughout 
Senior Achievement goes right into 
the office of the firm’s executive di- 
rector, Dr. David E. Sonquist—or 
rather, into the office in which he 
has his desk. Sharing the office 
with him are two of the firm’s small 
clerical staff, and a conversation 


with Dr. Sonquist is usually accom- 
panied by the noise of a typewriter 
and a duplicating machine. 

“We could use more space,” Dr. 
Sonquist agrees, “but we can’t af- 
ford it yet. And until we can, we 
just won’t have it. This is keeping 
with our objective of paying our 
own way as much as we can. We're 
a non-profit corporation but we 
want Senior Achievement to operate 
on sound business principles just 
like any other company.” 

Dr. Sonquist, a stocky, gray- 
haired man with a soft voice and a 
pleasant, ready smile, is emphatic 
on this point and returns to it often. 

“The whole idea behind Senior 
Achievement,” he insists, “is to 
demonstrate the economic sound- 
ness of letting senior citizens earn 
their way, or at least supplement 
their income by working at pro- 
ductive jobs. We're not a recrea- 
tional center, where they come to 
fill in their day. They don’t want 
that and neither do we.” Picking 
up a bright ribbon-bow from his 
desk, Dr. Sonquist says, “Here’s a 
sample of our work.” Our people 
turn these out by the hundreds of 
thousands—we even had an order 
for over two million of them last 
year. They’re a big item for the 
Christmas trade. Let me show you 
where we make them.” 

From Dr. Sonquist’s office the 
“shop” is a walk of only a few feet, 
through a corridor narrowed with 
carton-laden shelving. In a large 
room about 40 women work busily 
at long tables, deftly and swiftly 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


Photographs by Robert McCullough 


tying into attractive bows the end- 
less metalized-fabric strips that are 
supplied to them by an efficient cut- 
ting crew. 

“Most of them pick up the knack 
very quickly,” Dr. Sonquist says. 
“We have a short, informal training 
program. A few find that they don’t 
have the manual dexterity the job 
calls for. In that case, we try to 
provide them with some other form 
of work. 

Finding other work is not always 
Still in its corporate infancy, 
Senior Achievement is forced to 
operate more on a hand-to-mouth 
basis than it would like to. It’s only 
common asset with firms like Gen- 
eral Motors is determination. 

Much of this determination is in- 
fused into the organization by Dr. 
Sonquist, who, beneath a quiet 
modest manner, is a very determined 
man indeed. He is also a very prac- 
tical man, and that quality has en- 
abled him to shift successfully into 
a businessman’s role after a long 
career as a college professor. He 
taught at several institutions, in- 
cluding New York University and 
the University of Chicago, where he 
received a Ph.D. in Education. Dur- 
ing his years at Chicago his interest 
in the problems of older people grew 
and he worked closely with author- 
ities like Dr. Ernest Burgess. He 
also spent a year in the Scandinavian 
countries, observing their approach 
to the problems of the elderly. Be- 
sides his academic career, Dr. Son- 
quist spent many years on the Na- 
tional Council of the YMCA. He 


easy. 


Senior Achievement, Inc., of Chicage mixes philanthropy and business in a unique attempt to prove 


that the employment of older people can be not only sociologically useful but economically sound. 
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still works closely with the YMCA 
on a part-time basis. 

‘It was at the YMCA, in fact, that 
Senior Achievement was born,” says 
Dr. Sonquist. “Our first meeting was 
held on June 12, 1953, in the cafe- 

the Central ‘Y’ on LaSalle 
That was when the original 
for Senior Achievement 
proposed and adopted.” 

As Dr. Sonquist out, the 
name “Senior Achievement” was 
borrowed from the “Junior Achieve- 
program that was already in 


teria at 
Street 
plan was 


points 


ment” 
existence to introduce young people 
to the economic facts of life. 

It was agreed at the outset that 
the sole purpose of Senior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., would be economic—to 
provide income-producing employ- 
ment for older people. It would not 
be merely a recreational or counsel- 
ing center. A second provision was 
that, except for age, was to 
be the only qualification for accept- 
ance of person applying for 
employment. Senior Achievement 
would not discriminate by race, na- 


political af- 


merit 


any 


tionality, religion, o1 
filiation. 

Although the group of civic and 
who sponsored 


industrial leaders 


Senior Achievement realized that it 
could not become self-supporting 
initially, the aim from the outset 


was for it to become so as much as 
There was no thought that 
charity-subsidized 


possible 
it should be a 
welfare agency. 

For its initial 
terprise received a conditional first- 
year grant of $21,540 from the Wie- 


funds the new en- 


Senior 
businessman. 
Mary 


Dr. David E. 
college 


Sonquist, 


professor turned 


phone in the reception room, 


Achievement’'s 
Behind him, as 
Foster, 





boldt Foundation—the condition 
being that Senior Achievement raise 
another $36,780 in cash or pledges 
by December 31, 1954. Because of 
the delay encountered in obtaining 
federal tax-exempt status, this 
deadline was extended by one year. 
Even then it was a photo finish. The 
final dollar wasn’t raised until the 
day before the deadline. 

Starting up in business was one 
thing. Staying in business was quite 
another. Dr. Sonquist and the other 
sponsors of Senior Achievement, 
Inc., met a fair amount of skepticism 
when they began looking for con- 
tracts from local industrial firms. 
Over and over again the same ques- 
tions were asked: “How do we know 


you can produce the quality we 
need?” “How can we be sure 
you'll deliver on time?” .. . “How 


do we know you can give us a com- 

petitive price?” 
Obviously there 

real answer to 


was only one 
these questions: 
“Try us—and see!” One after an- 
other they did—Marshall Field & 
Co., F. W. Woolworth, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Ryerson Steel, General 
Motors Electro-Motive Division— 
all of these firms, and many others, 
have made use of Senior Achieve- 
ment’s facilities and skills. Testi- 
mony to the service that Senior 
Achievement renders its clients can 
be found in the following letter, 
which Dr. Sonquist received last 
year from an executive of Sears: 


Dear Dr. Sonquist: 
This will 


letter acknowledge receipt 


executive director, is an 
he speaks 
receptionist, 


ex- 
the 
job 


over 
interviews a 


applicant. Senior Achievement now has a working force of 160 men and women. 
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Clarence Rodgers tightens boit on table. 


of the special web-stretching machine 
you made for our laboratory. 
I should like to thank you for the good 
service that we received, and also, for 
the high quality of workmanship em- 
ployed in the construction of this ma- 
chine. The new machine shop service 
you are organizing should be of real 
value to your clients. I am thinking 
of both those manufacturers who do 
not have machine shops of their own 
and others who occasionally have an 
overload of work. 
We most probably will have more work 
of this type in the future and you can 
be sure we will give you an opportu- 
nity to bid on it. 
Very truly yours, 
R. H. Goodemote 
Assistant to the Manager 
Merchandise Development 
Laboratory 
The machine shop to which Mr. 
Goodemote’s letter refers is the 
manufacturing division of Senior 
Achievement, one of the four pro- 
duction divisions into which the firm 
is organized (it also has its own 
sales and accounting operations). 
This arrangement provides the firm 
with one of its most valuable assets 
—versatility. It might not be easy to 
find another company that simul- 
taneously could: 
1 Manufacture over two million 
ribbon bows on a rush order. 
2 Create engineering drawings for 
a new machine. 
3 Pack hundreds of boxes of candy 
for a large department store. 
4 Machine a large order of metal 
parts for a manufacturer. 
§ Produce an order of 
frames. 
6 Provide a bookkeeper for a hotel, 
a janitor for a bank, and several 
teachers for a_ city-sponsored 
adult-education program. 


picture 
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These are typical of the jobs that 
Senior Achievement undertakes. 
Each is handled by the appropriate 
division within the company—manu- 
facturing; assembling and packag- 
ing; engineering, drafting and model 
making; out-service and field serv- 
ice. The last of these provides per- 
sonnel for outside jobs in offices, 
institutions, and the like. Under 
this arrangement, the client-firm 
pays Senior Achievement, who then 
pays the man or woman it has sup- 
plied to the client. Senior Achieve- 
ment takes care of all the record- 
keeping, withholding tax deductions, 
and so on. 


Most or Senior Achievement’s 
personnel are women, but the male 
sex has vigorous representatives. 
One is Clarence L. Rodgers, super- 
visor of the manufacturing division. 
After retiring as a toolroom fore- 
man for a large manufacturer, 
Rodgers, like many another elderly 
person, soon found retirement idle- 
ness unpalatable. He came to Senior 


Achievement two and a half years 
ago, and today, at 73 supervises the 
work of a crew of four men. One of 
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Senior Achievement’s .biggest order at present is for more than a million ribbon 
bows for Christmas decorations. The large board at left allows rolls of ribbon 
to rotate as their multiple strands enter a cutting machine together. 
Alex Boehmer, foreground, and Max Voightritter design tools for making bows. 


(Right) 


these, Mark Lewis, is the “baby” of 
the group—he’s only 69 years old. 

Despite its small size, Rodgers is 
proud of his shop, which is equipped 
with power tools for both wood and 
metal working. 

“We'll try to make anything they 
want,” he says. “Right now we're 
working on an order for 36 type- 
writer tables for the YMCA.” This 
information is delivered along the 
side of a stubby cigar that, like his 
cap, seems to be a basic part of 
Clarence Rodgers’ equipment. 

As a skilled craftsman and super- 
visor, Rodgers, who puts in a 30- 
hour work week, naturally earns a 
higher rate than many of Senior 
Achievement’s other personnel. The 
firm pays on an hourly basis in all of 
its divisions except assembling and 
packaging. 

“Originally we had _ everyone 
working on a straight hourly basis,” 
Dr. Sonquist says, “but this proved 
unsatisfactory. We had a few people 
who just put in their time—they 
wanted some place to go, really— 
and didn’t turn out the work. So we 
switched over to a piece-rate basis 
in assembling and packaging, our 



























Some of our ad- 
visors said this would prove disas- 
trous. But it wasn’t at all. Our em- 
ployees like it, and production went 
up 30 per cent!” 

While some employees make more 
than others, none of them earn a 


largest division. 


great deal, by ordinary business 
standards. One reason is that most 
of Senior Achievement’s personnel 
are already receiving Social Se- 
curity payments and are _ subject 
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Workers get 30 minutes at noon. 


limit for 


reason 15S 


to the $1200-maximum 
earned 
that the flow of work into the com- 


Enough work 


income. A second 


is rathe 


pany uneven 
isn't always available. Dr. Sonquist 
hopes that this situation will im- 
prove as more and more firms 


learn what Senior Achievement has 
to offer 

Some of the leading department 
are customers of Senior 
Achievement. One fairly steady job 
the firm has had is that of packing 
small overnight and travel cases for 
these stores. In charge of this opera- 
tion is Mrs. Maye Wolff, who is a 
75-year-old grandmother, but not 
the kind you find in Norman Rock- 
well paintings. You'd be more likely 
to take her for an executive secre- 


stores 
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Most bring their own lunches, then sit about 
taiking and drinking coffee boiled in an old tea kettle on an electric hot plate. 


tary or for the owner of a fashion- 
able woman’s dress shop. A well- 
groomed, intelligent, and very 
poised woman, Mrs. Wolff is a 
widow. Her husband was a doctor. 
After his death, Mrs. Wolff found 
time hanging heavy on her hands. 
But she doesn’t any more. 

“I heard of Senior Achievement,” 
she says, “looked into it, and have 
been here now for two years. It’s 
a wonderful organization,” Though 
she lives alone, Mrs. Wolff has a 
great many friends and much of her 
time away from work is spent visit- 
ing them and her son, who, like 
her late husband, is a doctor. 

Senior Achievement’s concept of 
providing work, rather than rec- 
reation, and, in addition, genuine, 





productive, paying employment, not 
purposeless “made work” that 
verges on occupational therapy, is 
heartily endorsed by the elderly men 
and women who constitute Senior 
Achievement’s personnel strength. 
Its soundness is demonstated by the 
atmosphere of bustle and perkiness 
that pervades the entire organiza- 
tion. There is no suggestion of rock- 
ing chairs or weariness about the 
place. The people who work at Sen- 
ior Achievement actually work. And 
they appear to like it. Futhermore, 
they are sharply aware that their 
prospects depend very directly on 
their ability to show the firm’s cus- 
tomers that men and women of 60 
and up make good employees. How 
convincing they can be in this re- 
spect is shown by a letter of which 
Dr. Sonquist is understandably 
proud. 


Dear Dr. Sonquist: 

During the last two years we have 
repeatedly availed ourselves of the 
services of the Senior Achievement 
work force in « variety of temporary 
jobs, ranging from bookkeeping and 
cashiering to typing. At present we 
have a night cashier and registrar, a 
former legal secretary who does much 
of our typing, an assistant in the High 


School clerical office, and a Sunday 
information clerk. 
All of these people bring a great 


background of experience to their work 
and show an enthusiasm for the YMCA 
and a devotion to their duties that is 
far beyond what we have a right to 
expect. Their rate of absenteeism is 
well below that of our other employees. 
We recommend this service heartily. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bruce M. Cole 
Executive Secretary 
Central YMCA 


Other clients have been equally 
enthusiastic. They find that they 
don’t run into any attitude of 
“What’s the hurry? He’s only a cus- 
tomer” when they deal with Senior 
Achievement. 

Although the firm’s operations are 
confined at present to Chicago, Dr. 
Sonquist and the organization’s spon- 
sors are eager to see it expand into 
a nationwide network of local Senior 
Achievement affiliates. They warn, 
however, that each of these must 
be planned carefully and operated 
in adherence to certain definite 
policies. To guard against well- 
meant but unsound endeavors that 
could damage the Senior Achieve- 
ment name, the corporate title 
“Senior Achievement, Inc.” has been 
registered legally, so that it cannot 

(see HELP WANTED page 46) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Aid to Students 
SMORGASBORDS FOR TALENT 


There is no more searching or difficult problem for a 
free people than to identify, nurture, and wisely use its 
own talents.... And yet at a time when we face prob- 
lems of desperate gravity and complexity, and undis- 
covered talent, a wasted skill, a misapplied ability is a 
threat to the capacity of a free people to survive. 
(The Pursuit of Excellence) 
The “Rockefeller Report’ on Education 


Ideally, Kiwanis-sponsored career days might be called 
an effort by a free people to indentify its own talents. 
In practice, they are rather like educational smorgas- 
bords, where one comes to sample all the edibles, and 
discovers one dish that, more than the others, comple- 
ments the appetite. 

The Dallas, Texas Career Conference, co-sponsored 
by Kiwanis and Altrusa every year since 1947, has a 
national reputation. Last year, the conference was 
taped by the Voice of America for rebroadcast in 
Europe. More than 8000 students participated in sec- 
tional discussions of 342 vocations. 

In Danville, Virginia, Kiwanians supplied as many 
counselors as they could from their own membership 
for the first Career Conference held in new Danville 
High School. Hundreds of students asked Kiwanians to 
make it an annual project, and Kiwanians said they 
would be glad to. 

















Engineer’s Day replaced Career Day in Moorestown, 
New Jersey, and a look at the club’s roster would ex- 
plain why. Four Moorestown Kiwanians work in civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, electronics, and 
nuclear power fields. To these the club added con- 
sultants in chemical, mechanical, and industrial engi- 
neering; aero dynamics; and engineering aids. Engi- 
neer’s Day aroused female curiosity, and the club 
reports that girls were present, and welcome, at nearly 
all the conferences. 

East Lansing, Michigan Kiwanians sponsored a 
Career day for Alma, Ithaca, and St. Louis, Michigan 
students. Representatives of industries and colleges in 
the area set up booths in the Alma High School gym 
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and answered the questions of teen-agers who came in 
to look but stayed to learn. 

Career Night in Bethesda, Maryland uses the abilities 
of almost everyone in school just to get the affair under- 
way. The art department publicizes the project with 
posters, students usher, Key Clubbers park cars. Spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Bethesda, the conference 
is a biennial event and alternates with College Night, 
also sponsored by the club. Last year, 55 speakers 
with vocations ranging from accounting to veterin- 
ary medicine, lectured to more than 2000 students. 
Scheduled to last an hour and 45 minutes, sessions kept 
going as long as the speakers had voice left to 
answer questions from kids in quest of their talents. 


Fund Raising 


TEN YEARS OF DATES 

To THE BOTANIST, a date is the fruit of a tall tree with 
pinnate leaves and clusters of dioecious flowers. To 
several hundred Kiwanis clubs, however, a date is a 
means of raising money. Back in 1948, the Kiwanis Club 
of Santa Monica, California began to sell cans of dates 
with the long range objective of helping their city’s Boys’ 
Club. The date business proved to be quite profitable, 
and soon club members were not only selling dates in 
their own city, but were also acting as distributing 
agents for other Kiwanis clubs throughout the US and 
Canada. The accumulation of ten years of work and 
salesmanship was realized recently when the club pre- 
sented a slip of paper to the Boys’ Club of Santa Monica. 
The paper was small, but the writing on it was large. It 
said: $65 thousand. The money was to be used to under- 
write the entire cost of a new gymnasium and gym 
equipment for the Santa Monica Boys’ Club. 


KIWANIS IN AUCTION 


Two suMMeERs aco, when the Kiwanis Club of Somer- 
ville, New Jersey first sponsored an auction, it encoun- 
tered a few difficulties. For one thing, it rained! At 
first this seemed to be a very small obstacle. Two large 
tents had been rented for the occasion, and only needed 
to be raised. Then the club discovered that while 
anticipating the need for tents, they had failed to antic- 
ipate a method of erecting them. The site of the auc- 
tion, the local high school grounds, was paved with 
hard asphalt, and tent pegs don’t penetrate asphalt too 
easily. If someone hadn’t thought of driving auto- 
mobiles onto the lot and attaching the tent ropes to the 
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car bumpers, the entire auction might have been awash. 
As it was, the rain only slightly dampened the enthu- 
siasm of the bidders, and the Somerville club earned 
itself a handsome $840 for its underprivileged child fund. 

Since that time, the club has provided for their auc- 
tion tents to be erected in the more traditional manner. 
Grass is the only surface material of the borough-owned 
recreation field where the auction is now held each year, 
and tent pegs work quite well. It rained again in 1957, 
causing some discomfort to those watching the auction 
from the outdoor bleachers, but this summer the sun 
shone brightly on the Semerville Kiwanis Auction. It 
had at last come of age 

The Somerville Kiwanis Auction is actually 
than an auction. It is also a cake sale, a rummage sale, 


more 


and a used-book sale. While in actual time, the auc- 
tion and its subsidiary activities consume but a few 
hours on a Saturday morning and afternoon, they 


represent, in actuality, as much as a six-month invest- 
ment of time and effort on the part of club members. 
In charge of the auction structure is the club’s second 
vice-president, who early each year sets up the auction 
himself as its general chairman. He 
appoints a committee, a cakes committee, a 
rummage committee, an auctioneer committee, a food 
committee, a sign committee, an audio-electrical com- 
mittee, a booth construction committee, a _ publicity 
committee, and a collection committee. Every member 
belongs to at least one of these committees and has 
some specific duty to fulfill, whether it be helping to 
erect the tents and to distribute purchased items or 
wiring electric lights and loud speakers. 

The entire membership is responsible for obtaining 
the goods to be auctioned. While the winter’s snow is 
still on the ground, members are making phone calls 
and running from house to house soliciting discarded 
articles of household furniture, electrical appliances, 
china, glassware, clothing, and any other usable item 
that appears saleable. The soliciting member usually 
arranges to pick up the donated items in his own auto- 


with 
grounds 


structure 
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mobile. If the item is too bulky, he fills out an infor- 
mation slip and turns it over to the special collection 
committee, composed of members who, with trucks, are 
capable of handling heavy items. All of the items, once 
collected, are stored in the garage of a member who is 
an automobile dealer. 

With three years of auctioning experience behind 
them, the Somerville Kiwanians feel that they can now 
qualify as experts in their field, and have volunteered 
information to other clubs interested in making a start 
in the auction business. “Small items sell more readily 
than large items,” advises Club President J. Frank 
Budd, “and usually bring a greater cash award. Pianos 
bring very little in relation to the effort of hauling and 
handling them. Other items that do not sell are: 
ladies’ hats and handbags; men’s and women’s shoes; 
and men’s ties, socks, or shirts.” 

“On the other hand,” he adds, “glassware, chinaware, 
knick-knacks, kitchen utensils, lawn’ mowers, sleds, 
children’s bicycles, and toys sell readily at good prices. 
You should, of course, obtain the services of a pro- 
fessional auctioneer. He will get at least a third more 
for an item than a non-professional, and he will sell 
more too.” 

The auctioneer has done well at Somerville. After 
the $840 collected the first year, the club treasury has 
been swelled by $1125 and $1288 in 1957 and 1958, mak- 
ing a total of $3253 for three vears of auctioneering. 


Safety 
IN BEFORE THE BELL 


Lakesipe, Cotorapo Kiwanians weren’t really Lakeside 
Kiwanians at all—the official representative of Kiwanis 
International hadn’t arrived in town to charter the 
club—but they carried out their first project anyway. 
The Kiwanians-to-be called a meeting to get to know 
each other, and before the meeting was over they had 
decided to sponsor a safety display. One of the men 
in the group represented an insurance company that 


Avondale Estates, Georgia Kiwanians fed 500 pancake eaters, supervised by 
chef and helper (left), and netted profits to finance ten projects during the 
year. (Below) Somerville, New Jersey's auctioneer annually donates his services. 
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Twenty-three Attleboro, Massachusetts Kiwanians (above) put 
their noses to the furrow as they plant 4000 saplings on the 
shore of a reservoir formed by Luther dam. (Right) Pikesville, 
Maryland’s Ten Commandments plaque is officially blessed. 


had possession of an automobile in which six persons 
had been killed. The club obtained the wreckage and set 
up a three-day display in the Lakesidé Shopping Center. 


SCOREKEEPER 

USUALLY IT 1s the law that presents the citizenry with 
gifts—if summons, writs, and the like can be so termed. 
However, in Omaha, Nebraska, Dundee Kiwanians gave 
a present to the law. Securely nailed to the wall of the 
Omaha Traffic Court’s residence is a plaque displaying 
a comparative accident record for the city of Omaha over 
a two-year period. The record indicates the number of 
accidents, deaths, injuries, and cost. Traffic offenders, 
brought to court, are admonished by the judge and 
shown how their offense is boosting the accident score on 
the Kiwanis-designed plaque. 


Support of Churches 
NEW SETTING, OLD LAWS 


At AN EASTER PROGRAM of the Kiwanis Club of Pikes- 
ville, Maryland, the Reverend Dale R. Kline, pastor of 
that city’s Stone Chapel Methodist Church said that 
some people live two lives—one they use in their work 
and one that they take to church on Sunday. He urged 
everyone to practice the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments every day. 

As he was speaking, Kiwanian Hank Lange asked 
himself, if everyone in the room were called on indi- 
vidually to recite the Ten Commandments, how many 
could do so? He knew he himself could not! At this 
moment it occurred to Hank that one way of reminding 
people about the Commandments would be to display 
them publicly. He expressed this idea to the president 
of the club and to other members, and soon the club 
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was making plans for a Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims project. 

The club first canvassed Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish clergymen to obtain a version of the Command- 
ments acceptable to all faiths. Next, a bronze casting 
was made of a table containing the Commandments. 
Finally, after considering several sites, the club decided 
that the place where the tablet would be seen most was 
Pikesville’s newest shopping center. 

Just as the site had to be functional, the club required 
a setting that was tasteful. The plaque was mounted 
on the replica of a gate of hand-hewn oak and flanked 
by sections of chestnut split-rail fence set in concrete. 
A spotlight was placed in a permanent position to light 
the plaque at night. 

Proof that the work did not go unnoticed came several 
days after the plaque dedication. A lady in nearby 
Washington wrote to the club: “Sincerest congratula- 
tions upon your very fine deed in placing a plaque bear- 
ing the Ten Commandments in a shopping center in 
your city. Too many people do not know what our 
Lord commands. How can they obey what they do 
not know?” 
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Community Projects 

MUSIC MAKERS MANEUVER 

One pay last spring, children in West Valley, Yakima, 
Washington's public brought home mimeo- 
graphed slips of paper informing their parents that if 
they ever wanted to make music, now was the time. 
All they had to do was to fill out the slip and hie over 
to Adult Instrument Instruction classes, soon to start 
in the Valley Schoolhouse. 

At the outset, the program, originated by Kiwanian 
Al Loeffler, was actually a maneuver to sustain the kids 
interest in their own school music program by having 
learn along with their offspring. Kiwanians 
advertised the program, and four members even took 
All 40 adult participants 
brought their own instruments 

As time went the Adult Instruction program 
proved to be no mere stratagem. Soon the sounds that 
wafted out of the schoolhouse had become so melodious 
) permanently call itself 


schools 


parents 


lessons (one sent his wife). 


that the group made plans 
the Yakima Valley Orchestra. 


EVIL SPIRITS SMOKED OUT 


IN ONE NIGHT, more than a week’s toil by 50 Santa Fe, 
New Mexico Kiwanians went up in flames. The bonfire 
was no accident—they planned it that way. 

The story of the conflagration goes back to 1712, the 
when Santa Fe held its first fiesta in honor of the 
Spanish conquest of the city. For the next 200 years 
the festival was everything a festival should be—gay, 
Then in the early 1920's the 
merrymaking flag. Tourists townfolk 
still came to the fiesta, and spent money, but the oc- 
gay or exciting. “Evil spirits,” 
Feans, had put a pall over the event. 


Vocal 


exciting, spontaneous 


began to and 
was no 
Santa 


casion longer 


mu sed 


New Mexico, Zozobra is prepared for burning. 


In Santa Fe, 
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In 1924, young Santa Fe artist Will “Shus” Schuste1 
came up with a plan to rout them and asked Kiwanians 
to help him carry it out. Shus built a 40-foot-tall 
puppet to represent the evil spirits, named it “Zozobra” 
(“anguish” in Spanish), and displayed it at the foot of 
the Sangre de Christo Mountains. As opening feature 
of the festival he burned the effigy while Kiwanians, 
dressed in mourner’s robes, sang a dirge. When the 
puppet was a pile of ashes, everyone shouted and danced 
as in days of old, confident the pall had been lifted. 

For the next 32 years Shus handled the mechanical 
details of the project alone, until Kiwanians took ove: 
the entire job of constructing the puppet and kindling 
the bonfire. Their reputation as exorcists has grown so 
vast that today evil spirits shudder when they recal! 
Santa Fe. 


Honors and Awards 
ON THE GROUND—A GLOVE 


Tim Tuomas had been walking the streets with head 
hung low for several days. He was gloomy because he 
had lost his baseball glove, and what boy wouldn’t be 


sad if such a tragedy had occurred to him. Suddenly 
Tim spotted something on the ground—a_ baseball 
glove! But it wasn’t his! Another boy had apparently 


also lost his glove. 

No one would have blamed Tim if he had just stuck 
the glove on his belt, said “finders keepers, losers 
weepers,” and walked off with it. But, instead, Tim 
made some inquiries, and finally succeeded in unearth- 
ing the rightful owner. 

When the Kiwanis Club of East Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia heard of Tim’s actions they named him Junior 
Citizen of the Week. Tim thus became one of the many 
of the city’s youngsters who have been honored by the 
club for the good things they do. “We hear enough about 
children doing things bad,” says Club President Frank 
Curry. “We feel it’s about time that someone gave a 
little publicity to those of our youth who aren’t juvenile 
delinquents.” 

Junior Citizen of the Week Tim Thomas not only 
received some publicity, but the East Bakersfield club 
also presented him with a new baseball glove. 


Senior Citizens 
KIWANIS COURTS, LIMITED 


On octoser 1, the first of more than 100 senior citizens 
moved into an 88-suite housing project in St. James, 
Manitoba. The project, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of St. James, cost $533,000; rent for the senior citizens 
is $32.50 per month. 

“The project was first mooted in 1956,” reports an 
article in Western Construction and Building, western 
Canada’s monthly review of building. At that time, St. 
James Kiwanians, who were casting about to find a suit- 
able project, decided unanimously to take a practical 
step toward assisting the senior citizens of the district. 

The Club set up Kiwanis Courts, Limited, to admin- 
ister the project, donated $10,000 from its reserve fund, 
and went out to rise the remaining $523,000. The City 
of St. James donated $35,000 worth of land; $5000 came 
in from a direct mail appeal to householders; the pro- 
vincial government granted $88,000. The federal gov- 
ernment, through the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, loaned Kiwanis Courts the final $400,000 
needed to construct 18 buildings. 
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HE PALE WHITE CHIFFON curtains 
Ti the bedroom window of Henry 
Lewis’s home in Middleburg, Kansas 
hung straight down in the moist and 
windless spring night. In the room, 
Henry tossed restlessly in his sleep, 
his wife by his side. In two other 
bedrooms slept the Lewis’s three 
children: Henry, Jr., aged eight; 
Dolores, six; and Richard, three. 

Suddenly a shrill, electronic buzz 
sounded in the room. Henry jerked 
up out of bed, fumbled for the alarm 
clock, suddenly realized it wasn’t 
the alarm clock that was making the 
noise. It was the radio. 

Just as abruptly as it started, the 
buzzing ceased. It was replaced by 
a voice: “We interrupt our normal 
program to bring you an Emergency 
Weather Warning from the United 
States Weather Bureau.” 

Henry froze in his movements. 
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Each year lives are lost in tornadoes, 





Illustrated by Bill Fleming 





floods, and hurricanes. A new advance warning system 


may help reduce this toll. 


His wife propped herself up on one 
elbow to listen to the next words: 
“A tornado was observed ten miles 
southwest of Middleburg, Kansas at 
2:15 a.m. The tornado is moving in 
a northeasterly direction. People in 
the vicinity of Middleburg and else- 
where in the area, including... .” 
No more warning was needed. 
Henry and his wife were already in 
the next room waking the children, 


then herding them down into the 
basement. Less than ten minutes 
later when the tornado swooped 


down, picked up Henry’s house and 
deposited it all over the next county, 
he and his family were safely under 
cover. Rescuers later found them 
cowering in the basement near the 
furnace, scared but unhurt. 

No tornado, except a fictitious one, 
ever hit the town of Middleburg, 
Kansas. There is no town by that 





By HAL HIGDON 


Nor is there a 


name in that state. 
Henry Lewis family. 
However, there are hundreds of 
potential Henry Lewis’s all over the 
United States and Canada, whose 
lives may one day be saved by an 
efficient weather warning system re- 
cently developed by the Federal 
Communications Commission as part 
of its CONELRAD program. 
CONELRAD, a word derived from 
the rather prepossessing title “Plan 
for CONtrol of ELectromagnetic 
RADiation,” has become a familiar 
word to those who are regular lis- 
teners to AM radio. CONELRAD 
was first developed in 1951, when 
the Civil Defense people became 
aware that attacking enemy planes 
could navigate more easily to their 
targets by merely tuning in one of 
the target city’s radio programs. If, 
for example, the attacking plane’s 
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destination were Detroit, it could, 
by monitoring that city’s clear chan- 
nel station, WJR, have a ready-made 
navigational beam that would bring 
it right into the downtown area of 
the Auto City. 

To prevent this from happening, 
the FCC first experimented by hav- 
ing all stations switch their broad- 
casting frequencies to 640 and 1240 
kilocycles. Then to further confuse 
any enemy trackers, they developed 
a system whereby several radio sta- 
tions would simultaneously broad- 
cast at the same time on the same 
frequency. Any enemy navigator 
who thus tried to aim his direction 
finder would find its needle hopping 
to all points of the compass. 

Sets especially equipped with a 
CONELRAD system, even though 
they were in the “off” position, 
would automatically be activated by 
signals sent out by the broadcasting 
stations. Alarm buzzers of flashing 
lights would alert set owners that an 
important announcement was about 
to be Since all FCC 
licensees were required to have 
CONELRAD equipment in operation 
(this included radio and television 
stations, amateur radio operators, 
and even radio-dispatch taxicab 
companies), there would be several 
hundred thousand sets which would 
be alerted 

During its development, CONEL- 
RAD successfully tested 
throughout the United States and 
Canada in connection with the new 
DEW (Distant Early Warning) line 
encircling the North American con- 
tinent. However, while this system 
certainly appeared to be an efficient 
warning system, it was useful only 
to warn of the approach of enemy 
bombers 

Then at the end of the year 1957, 
during which a series of Gulf Coast 
floods, Florida hurricanes, and west- 
ern considerable 
loss of both life and property, the 
decision was made to broaden the 
CONELRAD warning system. In 
addition to announcing the approach 
of enemy planes, it was planned to 
announce the approach of 
hazardous weather conditions. 

If such a warning system had been 
available on the night of May 25, 
1955, when a tornado dropped down 
from the skies and ripped through 
the town of Udall, Kansas, so rea- 
soned the CONELRAD developers, 
perhaps many of the 80 people who 
their lives that night would 
have been saved. Freaks of nature 
are unpredictable. In 1900, 6000 res- 
idents of the city of Galveston, 


broadcast 


was 


tornadoes caused 


also 


lost 
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Texas died in a hurricane. Should 
a tragedy like that ever strike again, 
a warning of even five minutes 
might save a thousand lives. 


With the cooperation of the 
United States Air Force and the 
US Weather Bureau, the Federal 


Communications Commission went 
ahead with plans for a weather 
warning system. Soon a communi- 
que was issued from the FCC office 
in Washington, which said in part: 
“FCC has authorized radio and tele- 
vision broadcast stations, effective 
January 6, 1958, to broadcast CON- 
ELRAD attention signals as a pref- 
ace to emergency weather warnings 
when requested to do so by Weather 
Bureau offices.” 

Within a space of a few months, 
broadcast stations throughout the 
United States and Canada had com- 
plied with the FCC’s request to set 
up a network for the disseminaion 
of weather warnings. This was all 
done voluntarily, since no law re- 
quired them to do so. 

The responsibility for deciding 
when to use CONELRAD to 
warn of approaching danger rested 
with the Weather Bureau itself. 
Throughout the countryside, espe- 
cially in areas where destructive 
storms are frequent, the Weather 
Bureau has a network of observers. 
The observers consist of individuals, 
civic organizations, and in some 
instances service clubs such as 
Kiwanis. When one of the observers 
notices any unusual weather dis- 
turbances in his area, he contacts 
the weather department. Reports 
received by the Weather Bureau 
are then plotted on a map. If the 
meteorologist in charge decides that 
the approaching storm is of suf- 
ficient size to warrant sending an 
alarm, he warns the radio and tele- 
vision stations servicing the area in 
danger. 

The stations then follow the same 
procedure they would use in case 
of an enemy attack, except that the 
weather warning is broadcast over 
their regular frequencies, In case of 
enemy attack, all receivers in the 
area must be tuned to either 640 or 
1240 kilocycles to maintain radio 
contact. 


Here are the normal procedures 
that broadcasting stations follow in 
giving CONELRAD weather warn- 
ings: 

1. The program in progress is imme- 
diately discontinued. 

2. The broadcasting station cuts off 
its transmitter carrier signal in five- 
second intervals. This will auto- 


matically activate all sets equipped 
with CONELRAD alarm devices. 
3. The station then broadcasts a 
1000-cycle steady tone for 15 sec- 
onds. 

4. Following the tone, an announcer 
says: “We interrupt our normal 
program to bring you an emergency 
weather warning from the United 
States Weather Bureau.” 

5. The information. regarding the 
weather is then broadcast. This in- 
formation may be repeated as often 
as desired. 

6. Normal programing is then re- 
sumed. 

Special receivers are not required 
to pick up weather warnings. Since 
stations broadcast the warnings on 
their regularly assigned frequencies 
or channels, the warnings may be 
received on ordinary home sets 
without adapters. Of course, most 
sets are not in use 24 hours a day. 
Also the majority of stations go off 
the air between the hours of mid- 
night and six in the morning. 

When sufficient warnings have 
been given in the past, many lives 
have been saved. In May of 1947, 
a tornado struck the town of 
Leedey, Oklahoma, but although 
two-thirds of the town was com- 
pletely devastated, only six fatal- 
ities occurred. A local telephone 
official had sighted the tornado’s 
funnel in the distance one half hour 
before it hit. He immediately 
sounded the fire alarm, which 
brought all volunteer firemen to a 
central point. Many townspeople 
came out of their homes to look for 
the fire and were advised of the 
danger. Volunteers then canvassed 
the streets telling everyone to go 
to stormcellars and assisted old 
people and invalids to places of 
safety. When the storm hit, almost 
the entire population was in storm 
cellars. A similar instance occurred 
in Haynesville, Louisiana in Febru- 
ary 1950, when advance warnings 
helped prevent a single casualty 
during a tornado. 

In both of these cases more than 
30 minutes of advance warning was 
given, but warning of this length is 
not always possible. Most tornadoes 
travel along the ground at averages 
of from 25 to 40 miles per hour; 
however, some tornadoes have been 
clocked at speeds up to 139 miles 
an hour. 

Should a set owner want to be 
in a position to receive warnings 
even when he is not listening to 
the radio, he can install a CONEL- 
RAD Monitoring Unit, now on the 
market, or have a few small parts 
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Map shows tornadoes reported in the US 
during the 40-year period from 1916 to 
1955. While most tornadoes occur in the 
Midwest, they may strike almost anywhere. 


added to his present set receiver. 
These parts automatically turn on 
the speaker or activate a warning 
signal upon receipt of the CONEL- 
RAD attention tone. In either case, 
the loudspeakers of such radio 
receivers may remain on, but are 
silent or muted until automatically 
activated by the CONELRAD sig- 
nal, 

Several models of the automatic 
alarm receivers are presently avail- 
able. The only difference between 
a CONELRAD Monitor and an ordi- 
nary AM or FM broadcast receiver 
is some extra wiring, a switch, and 
a few resistors and condensers. 
Since the cost to the manufacturer 
of adapting his regular stock of 
radios is relatively small (approx- 
imately 40 cents per set in parts), 
it is possible that in the future all 
sets made will have this attach- 
ment built into them. Any ordinary 
aural broadcast receiver already in 
use can be adapted to receive 
CONELRAD signals at a nominal 
cost. 

Considering the cost, the acquisi- 
tion of a CONELRAD receiver 
may well be the best form of life 
and property insurance available. 
In the year 1957 for example, 191 
people lost their lives as a result 
of tornadoes that caused a combined 
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property loss of $500,000,000. That 
same year, hurricanes took the 
lives of 395 people, with an equal 
amount of property damage. Dur- 
ing 1955, when unusually heavy 
spring rains caused rivers to rise 
over their banks throughout the 
the country, 296 people were killed 
in floods and $885,000,000 in prop- 
erty destroyed. 

CONELRAD warnings may be 
especially valuable in areas where 
tornadoes, hurricanes, and floods 
are common occurrences, but their 
importance cannot be overlooked in 
other areas. Last spring in northern 





US Weather Bureau Map 


where 


California tornadoes are 
supposed to be unknown, a twister 
hit a small town not far north of 
the Golden Gate. At the same time 
last spring, the US Weather Bureau 
had reported at least 25 instances 
where the CONELRAD weather 
alert system had been used to 
advantage. 

But the FCC feels that the full 
potential of CONELRAD is far from 
exploited. They look hopefully to 
the time when US citizens in great 
numbers will use it as an alarm 
clock for weather warnings, as well 
as for defense. THE END 


Warning of a tornado’s approach will do little to prevent excessive property 
damage, but it may give potential disaster victims a chance to take cover. 
























GOVERNMENT 
(From page 16) 


The General Services Administra- 
tion refused to permit news photos 
in corridors or buildings 
that are public property. And the 
Panama Canal Company, under the 
Department of the Army, refused to 
make public the names of congress- 
lists who had 


offices of 


men on its passenge! 
taken cruises at taxpayers’ expense 

While, as we said, 
censorship is, of tremen- 
important, the Pentagon has 
following 


have some 
course, 
dously 
attempted to lump the 
items in that same category: (1) Re- 
fusal to furnish the Dayton Herald- 
Journal with official financial figures 
on the National Air Show, for which 
the Air Force, (at taxpayer ex- 
pense) furnishes most of the pilots 
and planes; (2) refusal to furnish to 
a reporter a list of 50 top officials of 
the Pentagon serving on 
with pay” their 
corporate salaries plus full 
pay from Uncle Sam); and (3) 
attempts by the Navy to 
on a sinking of a 


who are 
“leave (drawing 


regular 


alleged 
withhold a story 
ship ten years ago on grounds that 
“it might damage recruiting.” 

The public, not just a few insiders, 
to know of 


are entitled govern- 


mental plans for internal affairs. 
But in May, a two-day high-level 
briefing conference on water re- 
sources, sponsored by the Federal 
Bar Association in cooperation 
with the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, was “off the record.” Which 


prompted Laurence C. Eklund of the 


Milwaukee Journal to inquire: 
“Now what is so. secret about 
wate! 

Congress quite frequently with- 


holds information that newsmen be- 
lieve most definitely is the public’s 
business. For five years, as an ex- 
ample, one Washington newsman 
has been unable to obtain a list of 
pensions being paid to former con- 
gressmen. 

The zeal to conceal has gone on 
for so long that the Department of 
Defense, according to the Coolidge 
Committee, now has enough classi- 
fied documents to fill a file drawer 
575 miles long. Declassification, 
however, becomes mere of a problem 
the longer it is neglected. One ex- 
ample is the “Harvard Case.” Since 
World War II, the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library has had to store, at a 
cost of $1200 a year, tons of research 
material left over from wartime 
work there. The university was not 
certain who owned the records, had 
no one available with security clear- 
ance to look them over, couldn’t get 


them declassified, couldn’t return 
them—and couldn’t give them away! 
The Moss committee finally got 


Pentagon action started toward giv- 
ing Harvard relief, freeing the 
papers for the use of historians and 
Many fields, however, 


remain to be cleared. 


scientists. 


is particularly 
because 


Excessive secrecy 
alarming in a democracy 
access to information is the key not 
only to forcing out individual errors, 

possibly even 
also to placing vital 
with long-term im- 
plications in proper perspective. 
Without more facts, how 
can the American public understand 
significant issues such as whether 
nuclear bombs really are “clean” or 
can be tested without detection? Or 
how can they learn what is happen- 


favoritism, or cor- 
ruption, but 
public issues 


access to 


ing in Red China? (American re- 
porters, in an unprecedented ac- 
tion, have been banned by the State 
Department from even visiting that 
nation.) 

No US overseas program has been 
more important or far-reaching 
than economic and military aid. Yet, 
the Wall Street Journal asks, how 
can Americans evaluate its impact 
and decide intelligently whether to 
adjust the totals upward or down- 
ward without having available an 
accounting of the nearly $70 billion 
in expenditures thus far. In an edi- 
torial quoting the government as 
saying “it keeps peace in the inter- 
national family,” the Journal termed 
this “an insult to the American peo- 
ple,” pointing out: “It is secrecy— 
not knowledge—that may jeopardize 
the national interest.” 

In the 1957 report of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Freedom-of-Information Com- 


mittee, the group lamented “total 
censorship” about missile firings 
last year. “The result,” said the 


committee, “has been a steady flow 
of slanted and often erroneous in- 
formation to the general public 
whereas the enemy no doubt 
complete and accurate information.” 

These policies, quite apparently, 
in confusion, misunderstand- 


has 


result 
ing, even near-hysteria such as fol- 
lowed the firing of Sputnik I into 
orbit last year. But more impor- 
tant, they also may boomerang by 
contributing to a relative loss of the 
very technological and military ad- 
vantage they were designed to pro- 
duce. 

“Some leading universities are 
turning down government contracts 
for research,” says a report of the 
Moss subcommittee, “when those 
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contracts are gummed up by red 
tape or unnecessary security classi- 
fications.” 

Research contracts recently have 
been refused by Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Syracuse University, the University 
of Chicago, and others. Explained 
the MIT Electronics Laboratory in 
refusing an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion project: “If they (MIT scien- 
tists) undertake their work without 
knowledge of classified literature, 
they will waste time and run the 
risk of re-discovering classified 
ideas.” To which Dr. Otto Struve 
of the University of California adds: 
“We are certainly inhibiting new 
ideas from rising as a result of such 
open discussions, and we are limit- 
ing ourselves to smaller groups of 
people, working in very detached 
fields... .” 

“Furthermore,” says Doctor Lloyd 
V. Berkner, geophysicist and presi- 
dent of the Associated Universities, 
“not only has advanced scientific 
progress and press interpretation of 
science to the public been drastically 


, 


slowed in many cases, but also US 
scientific texts and handbooks now 
are 10 to 15 years behind develop- 
ments.” 

“It, would appear,” said Represen- 
tative Moss sadly, after hearing such 


testimony, “that most of the secrets | 


are just secrets from the American 
people.” 

In given cases, certainly, govern- 
ment is entitled to specified pre- 
rogatives of privacy. Only to the 
extent these legitimate secrets are 
maintained, can our equality, ad- 
vancement, and survival be assured. 

But it is equally evident that al- 
ready-strong tendencies toward 
conceaiment of information in local, 
state, and in the federal government, 
particularly, present a serious in- 
ternal threat to America, in one of 
the most crucial periods of its his- 
tory. It is time, as Governor Joe 
Foss of South Dakota says, for more 
Americans to become “very suspi- 
cious” of any activity of government 
that takes place behind closed doors 
—and it is time to do something 
about it. THE END 





IMAGINATION 
(From page 18) 


holders over here,” the salesman 
said. 

Out of politeness we looked at 
them. One delighted my wife. 

“It would make a darling base for 
a table lamp,” she said. — 

The salesman blanched, then 
drifted quietly away. It was too 
much for him. 

But my wife’s friends are thrilled 
with the game, and many of their 
husbands have taken it up too. As 
a matter of fact, some of the men 
have become a bit obnoxious about 
it. For instance, the Johnsons, whom 
we visited the other evening. 

While we were there I casually 
picked up a book that was laying 
on a manhole cover converted into 
a coffee table. When I opened the 
book, a shower of cigarettes fell in 
my lap. The inside had been cut out 
to make it a cigarette box. 

Instead of being annoyed at my 
clumsiness as they should have 
been, our friends were delighted. 

“You thought it was a real book, 
didn’t you?” Mrs. Johnson crowed. 
“George made it.” 

George beamed disgustingly. 
Neither my wife nor I said a word. 

I got even by installing a music 
box mechanism in the ex-teapot de- 
scribed earlier and by hiding the 
cigarettes in an ordinary leather 
cigarette box. The next time George 
came over and reached for a cigar- 
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“ .. installed the organ parts in a 
genuine roll top desk.” 


ette all he got was “Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes.” He never did find the 
cigarettes. Naturally he thought the 
leather cigarette box was for some- 
thing else, and it didn’t occur to him 
to open it. 

Of course, as is usually the case, 
some people go to extremes and 
come up with some pretty ridiculous 
effects. One couple we know put 
wall paper on their piano. I can’t 
guess what they were aiming at, but 
from across the room it looked like 
the wall was bulging out. Close up 
it looked like a wall-papered piano. 
In unison my wife and I said, “How 

(see IMAGINATION page 42) 
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IMAGINATION 
(From page 41) 


quaint!” I understand they paid an 
outrageous price to have the wall- 
paper removed and the piano re- 
finished 

Speaking of wallpaper, I must 
mention the Blakes. We called on 
them not long ago, and Joe 
promptly dragged me to his den. I 
could there had been a recent 
redecorating job. It was pretty 
gruesome. The new paper was some 
mustard colored stuff blotched aim- 
with a bilious green. 


too 


see 


lessly 


As I stared, Joe said, “Had it re- 
moved from an old house over at 
Hartland.” He stroked the paper 


fondly. “Yep,” he went on, “they 
just don’t make it like this any 
more.” 


I was quick to agree. 


I rurnx another blunder was made 
by the pair who converted an old 
organ into a roll-top desk and then 
installed the organ parts in a gen- 
uine roll top desk. Since neither 
play the organ, I can’t see what they 
gained by this. 

But the person who really offends 


me is the one who deliberately sets 
about to destroy some time-honored 
tradition. The worst example I know 
is the man who reversed something 
in his cuckoo clock and got the bird 
to say “ooc ooc” instead of its tradi- 
tional greeting. 

In my home I am learning to take 
things as they come. But I insist 
upon one thing—that I be kept in- 
formed of all current innovations. 
After all, it is rather disturbing to 
discover that the fishing creel I’ve 
been lugging for miles along a trout 
stream is actually my wife’s sewing 
basket. THE END 





BERING SEA 
(From page 23) 


There is no doubt that the environ- 
ment is a healthy one, as proved at 
the permanent Naval Base on Adak, 
where military wives and children 
have adapted happily to life. 
Tourism brings about 213,265 visi- 
tors to Alaska each year, accounting 
for $15 million revenue. Very few, 
however, head for the Bering Sea. 
Accommodations there don’t suit the 
comfort-conscious travelers. But as 
more permanent residents move into 


the frontier, the facilities will im- 
prove and the trend is encouraging; 
in 1940 some 14,000 people lived in 
western Alaska—mostly Eskimos. 
Today there are over 22,000—still a 
small population—but the white seg- 
ment has increased significantly. 
Ranching will probably attract 
additional settlers. In the Aleutians 
wild grasses, growing taller than a 
man walking through them, recall 
the prairies of the Canadian and 
American west a hundred years ago. 
Sheep graze there now, on three 
ranches operating on Umnak and 


Unalaska islands. Most of the 3000 
sheep introduced on Umnak two 
decades ago died during World War 
II, or were killed by target shoot- 
ing GI’s. Since the war however, 
the herd has increased to over 5000, 
and in recent years several thou- 
sands lambs were sold in the States. 
Art Harris, pioneer-owner of the 
Umnak ranch, faces two major prob- 
lems: wool must be shipped more 
than 2000 miles to find a market, 
and there are few outlets in western 
Alaska for the sale of mutton. He 
is optimistic, however, and feels 
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these are temporary drawbacks to 
be solved when the Bering Sea is 
opened up for more commerce and 
settlement. The Aleutian range pro- 
vides plenty of good grass and 
water; the winters are mild; yearly 


soca Ries ove lke ane Thats what Kiwanis Clubs everywhere are saying about 
the best ranges in the States. | the New KIWANIS DATE fund- “raising plan for 1958. 


Elsewhere in the Aleutians other 
industries are in the same pre-natal 
condition, awaiting the day when 
sufficient capital and better trans- 
portation are available to deliver 
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expectation that the yield will be 
over 100 tons of lode tin a day, 
which would make the Seward 
Peninsula another Bolivia. At near- 
by Nome, dredges work 24-hour 
shifts to dig gold out of the gravel 
beds. Yet these are but a sampling, 
for less than 0.2 per cent of the 
western frontier has been mapped 
adequately enough for geological 
analysis, leading us to wonder what 
other wealth will be discovered 
when the region is more fully ex- 
plored. 


(see BERING SEA page 44) 
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BERING SEA 


(From page 43) 


Proper development of the fron- 
tier is retarded by Alaska’s over-all 
economic handicaps, which are: 
small permanent population, inad- 
equate transportation, and a lack of 
capital. Very few people are will- 
ing to do what Art Harris has done 
—to invest money and their future 
in the future of a frontier like the 
Bering Sea. The transient workers, 
who throng north each summer to 
earn money quickly, return to the 
States to spend it. Alaskans claim 
that restrictive government pol- 
icies regarding the nine-tenths of 
the Territory that is in federal own- 
ership has discouraged outside cap- 
ital, thus retarding industrial de- 
velopment. This undoubtedly 
true, and perhaps statehood will, as 
Alaskans believe, solve at least part 
of their problem. 


is 


Wuen we finally begin in earnest 
to exploit the western frontier, I 
only hope we remember past mis- 
takes with the American Indian and 
look sympathetically on the plight 
of Alaska’s Eskimos. The Bering 
Sea was a population center long 
before it was discovered by white 
man. Some 40,000 persons, three- 
fourths of the entire North Amer- 
ican Eskimo population, lived along 
its shores. In recent years, these 
people, especially the Aleuts, have 
dwindled alarmingly, largely be- 
cause of introduced “civilized” dis- 
eases. They also face another prob- 
lem that we must share with them: 
just how will they fit into the future 
economy of their homeland? 

I felt their plight at Atka when I 
saw Aleuts striving to purchase ex- 
pensive, imported luxuries from the 
States, including even canned salm- 
on, while close at hand there was an 
abundai.ce which they could use 
freely as their ancestors had done. 
They desperately wanted to be “like 
the white man,” which to them 
meant abandoning their old customs. 
The situation is equally desperate 
among some of the northern Eskimos 
who worked at military bases dur- 
ing World War II and earned fabu- 
lous salaries. Now that the war 
boom is over, it is difficult to return 
to the former, semi-primitive way 
of life. Fortunately, most Eskimos 
are adaptive. Furthermore, they are 
amazingly adept with mechanical 
things and are marvelously self- 
reliant. They will find their niche. 
If we help, many will become lead- 
ers in their mixed communities, like 


| the Aleut mayor at Unalaska. 


As I stood on the shore at Bering 
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Straits and looked across at Russia’s MELTING POT Macy is also lawless. After the 
Big Diomede island, I did not see it (From page 26) initiation of the termination policy 
as an ominous threat—although it in 1953, the Indian police were re- 
may be that. Rather it appeared dulge in sucking the exhilarating moved from the reservation and 
n- like a symbol of a promise for a juices of the button-like peyote law enforcement was left to the 
all better future. Here is the backdoor plant in the course of the night-long, 20-mile-distant Thurston county 
e: ( to Siberia, which Russia is develop-___ vision-filled rituals of their native sheriff, who, according to an Omaha 
d- ing rapidly. Indeed, it is the back- Indian church. And almost all, too councilman, “sometimes comes when 
of door to Russia itself, now bolted and poor to buy farming equipment, we call him and sometimes doesn’t.” 
1- unused, but potentially an important lease the reservation land to pros- To add to the council's difficulties, 
ne trade-way. In a speculative mood, perous whites, and in the fall glean the Indian Bureau has recently an- 
re I wonder if someday cargo and pas-__‘ their corn fields to survive the win- nounced its intentions to remove to 
he sengers won’t pass through these ter. Their death rate is frighten- a distant city those services it still 
rs, narrow straits, coming from the _ ingly high, largely due to tuber- provides. 
to other side of the world over the  culosis, which the Omahas contract Undaunted by these conditions 
he polar ice, or under it by submarine at a rate 17 times that of their and an anthropologist’s prediction 
m transports. Recent nuclear-powered white neighbors. that Macy would disintegrate within 
1- voyages under the Arctic ice would a few years, the intertribal council 
of seem to indicate that this is pos- hired an Omaha woman as the ac- 
; : * * * * * * * . ee : 
a= sible. If so, towns on the Bering tion’s coordinator, helped set up 
= Sea could become major ports, mak- local men’s, women’s, and youth 
e- ing Unalaska, with its World War II The Kiwanis Club of San Diego committees, advanced $1500 to the 
ly submarine facilities, the southern has a sneaky little trick. Once a Universities of Nebraska and South 
as capital of a new northern empire. month they make members fill Dakota for their research and con- 
rt Carrying my speculations even fur- out a form showing how much sultation, and, with its blessings, 
ther, I believe that someday a tunnel work for church, community funds, turned over the action to Macy’s 
will span Bering Straits, connecting Chamber of Commerce, Boy Indians. 
st Alaska with Asia. And who knows, Scouts, any civic endeavor, has To the amazement of almost 
I perhaps American tourists will been done by the individual. Ain’t everybody, the community _ re- 
$= travel this route aboard trains— that awful? What do they think sponded. In less than a year, the 
id across the Bering Sea frontier to Kiwanis is, a service organization? men’s committee organized a speak- 
at Siberia. THE END —Oren Arnold (see MELTING PoT page 46) 
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MELTING POT 
(From page 45) 


er’s bureau offering competent 
speakers to white groups interested 
in the viewpoint of tribal Indians. 
The women’s committee applied for 
membership in the Women’s Voters’ 
League, set out to conduct a com- 
munity survey, and began inter- 
viewing candidates for local and 
county offices, a subtle way of re- 
minding them that Thurston county 
is predominantly Indian. And the 
youth committee, aided by a few 
University of Nebraska accounting 
students, found a way of setting 
aside enough tribal money to pur- 
chase an empty building. They have 
used it to play hosts to groups of 
white youngsters, and to show the 
first movies that have come to Macy 
in years, 

Apparently impressed at the signs 
of life with which the Omahas re- 
sponded to We Shake Hands, others 
came to help too. The Great Plains 





press turned its attention to the 
Indian problem, and its editorials 
found echo in speeches heard in 
both states’ and nation’s capitols. 
The Nebraska State Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Chadron set up a summer 
workshop to study education mate- 
rial dealing with the Indians in the 
hope of using it in schools in Neb- 
raska and South Dakota. Other 
Indians’ friends, encouraged, prom- 
ised more aid. 

As the first year of the We Shake 
Hands in Macy drew toa close, not 
all was well among the Omahas. 
Many were still drinking, chewing 
the peyote, hiding their tuber- 
culosis-stricken relatives from the 
health official’s reach. But among 
their leaders, there was a new hope 
in the tribe’s future. When he 
looked, that summer day, upon the 
impoverished, tumbledown shacks 
of his home town, and likened them 
to the Indians’ last stand, the Omaha 
councilman spoke in a voice of de- 
termination, not despair. THE END 





HELP WANTED 
(From page 32) 


be used by similar groups without 
permission. 

“We've done this for only one 
reason,” Dr. Sonquist explains, “and 
that is to protect senior citizens, to 
protect prospective client firms, and 
to protect the new affiliates them- 
selves. It’s not easy to make an or- 
ganization like ours work, and mis- 
takes, however well-intentioned, 
will only make the old-age employ- 
ment problem that much worse.” 

The policies of Senior Achieve- 
ment are few but clear-cut: 

1. There should be only one Senior 
Achievement Unit in any one major 
industrial area. Further units set 
up in the same area should be 
branches of this central unit. 

2. Each Senior Achievement Unit 
must operate independently of all 
other organizations. Other groups 
may sponsor it or cooperate with 
it, but they may not exert control 
over it. 

3. Every Senior Achievement Unit 
must be open to all older qualified 
workers without restriction regard- 
ing race, sex, creed, or political 
affiliation. 

4. Though each Senior Achievement 
Unit must be a non-profit corpora- 
tion, it must operate to provide pay- 
ing employment for older people. It 
cannot operate primarily to provide 
recreational or social services. 

5. Any group wishing te become a 
Senior Achievement Unit must have 


adequate sponsorship and financial 
backing by the civic and industrial 
leaders in its community, and be sure 
of having this support for at least 
three years. 

6. Each Senior Achievement Unit 
must be willing to contribute a per- 
centage of its gross income to the 
National Council of Senior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., in return for which it 
will receive the guidance and super- 
vision it will need along with a num- 
ber of special services. 

While Senior Achievement is a 
smoothly running operation with a 
pleasant atmosphere, it is like any 
other company in having had its 
personnel problems. 

“After all, people are pretty much 


the same,” Dr. Sonquist says, 
“whether thev’re 16 or 60. Men and 
women don’t suddenly turn into 


angels at the age of 65. We've had 


some men and women who didn’t 
really want a job or whose per- 
sonalities prevented them from 


working cooperatively. But they’ve 
been comparatively few.” 

Dr. Sonquist’s ability to combine 
kindliness and obvious dedication 
with a realistic lack of sentimentality 
about older people is one of his 
most valuable qualifications for his 


job. Another one is his economic 
attitude. 
“There is a lot of talk today 


about the ‘welfare states,’” he says, 
“and it’s true that a great many 
people, and not just old people, tend 
to accept the idea. Well, it’s not our 
idea. We're still only 75.4 per cent 
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self supporting, but that figure has 
been rising every year.” 

The businesslike approach that 
Senior Achievement takes towards 
its objectives is explained in large 
measure by the fact that it has 
behind it the support and guidance 
of some of Chicago’s largest and 
most knowledgeable corporations, as 
well as generous cooperation from 
many smaller ones. 

“They’ve been more than helpful,” 
Dr. Sonquist emphasizes. “They’ve 
been indispensable. No organization 
like ours can possibly operate suc- 
cessfully without help from the 
business firms in its community.” 

Dr. Sonquist believes that, in ad- 
dition to its service to business, 
Senior Achievement also constitutes, 
potentially, a unique laboratory for 
sociological research by universities 
and foundations. He hopes, as time 
goes on, to develop a more organized 
set of statistics than he and his 
small staff have had a chance to put 
together so far. But he feels sure, 
on the basis of the firm’s wealth of 
experience in its still short life, that 
the facts that Senior Achievement 
has learned about the employment of 
older people can make a _ useful 
contribution to sociological and 
economic literature. 

Because the little firm has had to 
spend its first three years of life 
bustling energetically to do the work 
that has kept it alive, it has not had 
much time for such things as per- 
sonnel administration and training 
programs. Dr. Sonquist hopes to be 
able to give more attention to these 


needs soon. He wants to develop | 


a good testing program for screening 
the firm’s applicants and evaluating 
their aptitudes. 

“We also want to build up our 
training operation,” he says. “Ob- 
viously the more skills our em- 
ployees have, the more jobs we can 
hope to get for them. And after all, 
it’s been proved over and over again 
that people can keep on learning. 
Their learning powers don’t freeze 
up just because they turn 60 or 70.” 

Although Senior Achievement is 
definitely a small business, there 
may be some lessons that many 
larger firms could learn from it. One 
aspect of Senior Achievement that 


would interest almost any executive, | 


and particularly any personnel 
manager, is the vigorously high mo- 
rale that pervades the establishment. 
The atmosphere is a cheerful one. 
It’s businesslike, but it isn’t tense. 

Typical of the many people who 
create this atmosphere is Mrs. 
Carrie Goldstein, a rather slight, 
soft-spoken, but very pleasant wom- 
an who is approaching her seven- 
tieth birthday. Mrs. Goldstein is a 
supervisor in the assembling and 
packaging division. Before joining 
the organization she 
with her husband in the dry-clean- 
ing shop the couple operated. After 
her husband’s death Mrs. Gold- 


had worked | 


stein gave up working, but soon | 


found too much time on her hands, 
in spite of having a large assortment 
of relatives and friends to visit. 
Searching for employment of some 
(see HELP WANTED page 48) 
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THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
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s/ IXTY-SIX years ago on a hot August 
father, Francis 
words. He had 


some - 


Boston, my 


those 


evening in 
Bellamy, 
commissioned to prepare 
thing that could be used three months 
hence in all public schools as part of 
the nation’s first celebration of Colum- 
Day. Since that time this pledge 
has probably been repeated more often 
than any other words in secular Amer- 


wrote 
been 


bus 


ican prose 

The year was 1892, and my father 
worked for Youth's Companion, a mag- 
that once campaigned for a 
flag on every schoolhouse 

The magazine's project that year was 
on Columbus Day celebration in every 
and my father was elected 
committee to persuade 
October 
president 


azine had 


‘ lassroom, 
chairman of a 
President Harrison 
14 a holiday 
was persuaded 

James Upham, my 
the Youth's Companion, then attempted 
to draft a salute to the flag that school 
children could recite as part of the new 
After several attempts he 
to try his hand at the 


to declare 
The 


national 


father’s boss on 


celebration 
asked my father 
job 

I remember father telling me in de- 
tail of his efforts to compose the pledge. 
Later, when there was some confusion 
as to who actually was the author, this 
helped me support the Bellamy claim. 
It was a warm evening, my father said, 
and he shut himself in his room to 
write 

“Allegiance” 
“Pledge” was 
“vow” or “swear” 
spoken in the first singular 
What did the flag represent, he asked 
himself next. Country? Nation? Re- 
public? He wrote “Republic,” the word 
that distinguished the government born 
of the revolution. Then he needed 
words to contain the whole history of 


his key word. 
accurate than 
should be 


was 

more 

and it 
person 


the nation: he chose “One nation, in- 
divisible.” But what of the present and 
future of this indivisible nation? What 


about issues that had been fought for, 
but might have to be fought for again”? 
He rejected the slogan of the French 
Revolution, ‘‘Liberty, Frater- 
nity, Equality.” If liberty and justice, 
however, were exercised for all, they 
involved equality and fraternity. 

That was the original pledge 
flag as it published in 
Companion in 1892. 


to the 


was Youth's 


18 





Bellamy 


Francis 


The magazine's policy in those days 
no by-lines. When, in 1910, 
my father asked the editors for some 
acknowledgment of his authorship, 
they reminded him of this policy. In 
1923, however, when he retired from 
business, he realized the importance of 
the pledge and collected affidavits and 
sworn statements from contemporaries 
verifying his authorship. Although a 
younger group on the staff of Youth’s 
Companion at that time claimed the 
pledge was John Upham’s work, and 
that other editors “hammered it into 
shape,” father argued the issue and felt 
he had won. 

It wasn't until after Francis Bellamy’s 
death in 1931 that the authorship was 
questioned again. A fraternal order 
wanted to honor the author of the 
pledge and dispatched Miss Margaret 
Miller to find out who should receive 
the honor. Miss Miller’s “little research 
project” lasted almost 30 years. She 
listened to Upham’s claims, and to our 
claims, and finally brought the case be- 
fore the US Flag Association. Three 
historians weighed the evidence and in 
1939 adjudged Francis Bellamy the 
author. In 1956 the issue flared up once 
more, and this time, the Library of 
Congress in a 147-page report declared: 
“Judgment affirmed: Francis Bellamy 
did write the pledge.” 

I am often asked what I think of the 
changes that have been made in the 
text. I know my father was sorry that 
the original rhythm was lost when they 
were made. This is not the important 
issue however; what is important is 
that the pledge has served as a constant 


reminder of American ideals. 
—DAVID BELLAMY 
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HELP WANTED 
(From page 47) 


kind, she learned of Senior Achieve- 
ment, applied and was accepted. 

“Tl’ve been here two years now,” 
she says. “Before I came to work 
here, I didn’t feel so good and I wor- 
ried. Since I began working here 
I've felt fine—and I never worked 
as hard before!” 

In Mrs. Goldstein’s case, the be- 
ginning wasn’t easy. She had trouble 
learning the work at first, and she 
grew discouraged and often de- 
cided to quit. 

“And I would have, too, 
for Dr. Sonquist,” she says 
going to leave several times, 
he talked to me and helped 
and so I stayed. He’s a very 
man.” 

Not only did she stay, but she 
soon began to make enough progress 
to earn her a promotion to her pres- 
ent supervisory job. Last year Mrs. 
Goldstein’s supervisory ability met 
a formidable challenge—which she 
met victoriously. The firm had been 
given an order to produce over two 
million decorative ribbon-bows for 
the Christmas season. The job had 
to be finished by October. Mrs. 
Goldstein’s eyes sparkle as she re- 
calls it. 

“I had 120 women to supervise on 
that job. I had two assistants and a 
man to help with the heavy work and 
the lifting. We really worked, not 
only every week day but Saturday 
and Sunday too. And we got the job 
done. We finished at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of October second. 
Everyone said ‘Amen!’” 

Now at the outset of what she 
hopes will be a long working 
career, Mrs. Carrie Goldstein, 
about 120 pounds and 70 years of 
youthful spirit, typifies the intan- 
gible strength out of which Senior 
Achievement seems likely to grow 
into one of the most vigorous and 
practical sides to the senior popula- 
tion of today and tomorrow. By con- 
ventional standards of modern busi- 
ness operation, Senior Achievement, 
is not of this world. It has no IBM 
machines, it has no employees’ 
lounge, powder room, or cafeteria. 
It doesn’t run company picnics, golf 
outings, or salesmen’s conventions. 
There is no company nurse, and no 
dispensary for her to store aspirin 
and adhesive tape in. There is no 
air conditioning, no electric type- 


except 
“T was 
but 
me, 
fine 





writers, no vending machines, no 
company busses. 

When you come right down to 
it, about all Senior Achievement 


has is people. But that seems to be 
enough. THE END 
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